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. . ° Brings:You the 


of Firestone Ground Grip Tires 
Quickly and at Low Cost 


PLOWING TIME is here again — and that means the 
start of a new farm year. Farmers everywhere are planning 
their spring work, selecting new equipment, deciding on 
ways and means of reducing operating costs. NOW is the time 
to buy a new tractor — and when you place your order, be 
sure to tell your implement dealer that you want it delivered 
on Firestone Ground Grip Tires. Or, if your present tractor 
is still in good condition, you can save 25% in time and up 
to 3314% in fuel and increase its trade-in value by equipping 
it with Firestone Ground Grip Tires. 


Firestone engineers developed and perfected the quick 
and economical changeover plan by which your dealer can 
cut down the steel wheels of your tractor or any wheeled farm 
implement and weld on to your old spokes and hubs the 
correct rims for a set of new Firestone Ground Grip Tires. 
This changeover can be made so quickly that your farm work 
is not delayed. 


By acting NOW, you can take full advantage of the 
savings in time, work and money which only Firestone 
Ground Grip Tires — And you can actually see for 
yourself the time and money-saving advantages of Firestone 
Ground Grip Tires right on your own farm, with your own 
tractor, under your own operating conditions, by means of 
the Firestone Free Demonstration Plan. 


You can buy Firestone Ground Grip Tires on easy terms 
to suit your individual requirements through the Firestone 
Special Farm Payment Plan. In that way, the savings you make 
help pay for your tires. Call on your nearby Implement 
Dealer, Firestone Tire Dealer, or Firestone Auto Supply and 
Service Store — or mail in the coupon today — and find out 
how little it costs to put your farm on rubber. 


Listen to The Voice of Firestone Listen to The Firestone Voice ¥ 
with Richard Crooks, Margaret The Farm — Everett Mitchell 
Speaks and Alfred Wallenstein, interviews a Champion Farmer 
Monday evenings over Nationwide each week during noon hour. See 
N. B. C. Red Network. local paper for station and time. 


















Time and Moriéy-Saving Advantages 





Without obligation on my part, please send me (check below): 
(_] A copy of the new 1939 Firestone Farm Guide Book. 
[_) Information about the Firestone Special Farm Payment 


(] Full details of the Firestone Cut-Down Wheel Plan. 
{_] Please demonstrate the performance and economy of 


Make and model of tractor Lb ddevaites ae 2 Bey re bashed) 
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Only Firestone 

Ground Grip Tires 

Have These Exclusive 
Advantages: 


Triple-Braced Traction 
Bars, which cannot 
bend, break or tear off. 

Longer Tire Life, because 
of the patented Firestone 
Gum-Dipping process. 

Tread Guaranteed Not 
to Loosen, because of 
extra layers of Gum- 
Dipped cords under 
tread. 

Scientifically-Spaced 
Traction Bars provide 
better cleaning. 

§2 to 89 Extra Inches of 
Traction Bar Length 
give greater traction. 

32% Greater Tread Bar 
Surface Contact assures 
increased pulling power. 

21% Flatter Triple- 

Braced Tread provides 

shoulder traction. 
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Firestone CONVOY TIRES 
FOR CARS, TRUCKS AND SCHOOL BUSES 


The Firestone Convoy Tire 
carries a Lifetime Guarantee. It 
delivers long, safe mileage on 
rural roads at low cost per 
mile. This high quality, long 
mileage tire is Triple-Safe 
against the dangers of blowouts, 
punctures and skidding. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 












The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 


Plan. 


Firestone Ground Grip Tires with my own tractor on my 
own farm. 
,*ar 





FIRESTONE PUT THE FARM ON RUBBER 


Copyright, 1939, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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Will you wait until it happens... or change 


to a Hudson in time? 


HEN sudden injury threatens... will it be too late to 
wish you had changed to a Hudson? 

Fos Hudson, you know, is the only car with Auto-Poise 
Control . . . the automobile safety invention that helps to 
keep wheels on their true course automatically. 

Or, if your hydraulic brakes should suddenly fail, as they 
may at any moment through accident or service neglect, you 
just do the natural thing in a Hudson... push farther down 
on the same foot pedal ...and STOP! 

Don’t wait another day to investigate a/J you get in the 
new Hudsons for 1939. See the beautiful new Salon Interiors. 

Try Hudson’s new mechanical Handy Shift, up at the 
steering wheel. See the new Dash-Locking Safety Hood 
(exclusive) —locks from a lever inside the car, battery and 
engine parts theft-proof. See and drive a new Hudson soon. 


NEW HUDSON 112 UTILITY COACH This new Hudson 112 
Two Cars for the Price of ONE 


Utility Coach can be con- 
verted in a jiffy from a 
pleasure car to a work 
car, or back again. The 
rear seat and right front 
seat are removable, giv- 
ing you all the space in- 
side for useful loads, You 
- can load through either 
™ therearluggagecompart- 
] _ » ment door or the extra 

X os " | wide side doors. Here’s 
SATURDAY SUNDAY =) the most useful car ever 
built for the farm. 


Hudson’s Weather-Master Fresh Air and Heat Control Available in all Models 


HUDSON 112 + HUDSON SIX - HUDSON COUNTRY CLUB SIX AND EIGHT 


Car illustrated is new Hudson 112 De Luxe Touring Sedan, $806, delivered in Detroit, 
equipped to drive; including Federal taxes, not including state and local taxes. if any. 




































This Car Had Everything Except 
HUDSON SAFETY! 


car with styl 
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tings .. . yet turned into a m j i | 
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IF A FRONT -TIRE AND TUBE 
BLEW OUT AT 60! 


You'd Be Safer with H 
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Exclusive Auto-Poise Contre! 
WHY? Because this revolu 


IF HYDRAULIC BRAKES 
SHOULD FAIL! 


You'd Be Safer with Hudson’ 
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SEE CLETRAC 
CHECK CLETRAC FEATURES 
ASK CLETRAC OWNERS 


LETRAC is a remarkable tractor—a tractor that 

deserves your careful study before you can realize 
the tremendous advantages it offers the fruit grower. 
Throughout the fruit country Cletrag owners say: “My 
Cletrac is cutting costs’’—‘Cletrac does my orchard work 
faster—easier—better—and on time’’—"'I'm making more 
money since I bought a Cletrac.”’ 































There's genuine enthusiasm in such statements—for 
Cletrac has features al] of which are not found in any 
other tractor. Controlled Differential Steering for ex- 
ample, is exclusive to Cletrac. It's a feature that keeps 
both tracks always pulling—highly important when an 
operator must get close around trees. 


The ground pressure of a Cletrac is less than that of a 
man walking—there’s no soil packing when a Cletrac 
goes over the ground. 


Cletrac’s extraordinary traction and ample power never 
even pause at ground conditions that would mire an 
ordinary tractor. Cletrac is worth its cost alone in its 
ability to do timely spraying and pull heavy spray 
equipment in spite of soil conditions. 





Cletrac is fully streamlined; may be equipped with fenders 
—there’s nothing to injure low hanging blossoms or fruit. 


See your nearest Cletrac dealer. Ask for a Cletrac dem- 
onstration in your own orchard. Learn first hand why 
thousands of orchardists rely exclusively on Cletrac. 


THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR CO. - CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Cletrac 


Crawler Tractors 
Built % Endure 


YVPreir- hi 





horsepower 
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STOP FEEDING INSECTS 


PROTEGIMERUDT 
GRASSELLI SPRAY PROM 


spray schedule early. Proper crop pro- 

tection may mean the difference between 
profit and loss by avoiding unnecessary costs 
through degrading and reduced yields. 


[= THE WISE grower who plans his 


Lead Arsenate, a major insecticide of wide 
application, is supplied by Du Pont in two 
grades. GRASSELLI Lead Arsenate is a heavy 
type lead compatible with summer oils and 
recommended for use where heavy deposits 
are desirable. NuREXFORM Lead Arsenate 
is a spreader type lead compatible with lime 
sulfur and has excellent suspension qualities. 
Both products are high in killing power and 
low in water soluble arsenic providing an ad- 
ditional safety factor to avoid injuring foliage. 
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WAT 


DUCTS 


GRASSELLI Spray Products offer the best 
crop protection that Du Pont research and 
manufacturing facilities can provide. 


See your nearest dealer for this complete line of 
GRASSELLI Products. Informative folders are 
available on request. 


Grassell; 


Qe. U-S. PAT. Opp. 





SPRAY PRODUCTS 


*Grasselli Lead Arsenate *Fluxit Spreader 
*Sulforon Wettable Sulfur *NuRexform Lead Arsenate 
*Grasselli Calcium Arsenate *Lime Sulfur Dry & Liquid 
*Grasselli Oils *Grasselli Bordeaux Mixture 
*Dutox Barium Fiuosilicate *Grasselli Spreader-Sticker 
*Alorco Cryolite *Flotation Sulfur Paste 
*Loro Contact insecticide *Black Leaf “40” 

Paris Green Dust Mixtures 


*Trade Marks 
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j Wife washing dishes by “‘lamplight’’? 








I you had a new tractor on fast- 
rolling, smooth-riding Goodyear 
Sure-Grip tires you wouldn’t always 
have to stick in the field till the 
last minute of daylight. 


You'd be able to work four acres in 
the time you now take to do three 
with that old steel-wheeled job. You 
could knock off in time to get your 
chores done by a decent hour. 


Your wife would like that too, be- 
cause she then wouldn’t have a dog- 
tired husband dragging in for a 
late supper every night. 


And you'd save hard cash as well as 
hard work and time. You'd cut your 
fuel bills by as much as one-fourth. 
You’d pocket a big slice of the 
money you now spend every sea- 
son for tractor repairs. 


So, it’s easy to see why many farm- 





Check These Advantages of Goodyear 
Sure-Grip Tires for Your Tractor 


OPEN-CENTER BAR TREAD — no pockets to 
pack up and cause slip; full self-cleaning; 
better penetration 

WIDER TREAD — greater traction; more pull 
BETTER GRIP—lugs are deeper cut and wider 
spaced to dig in without shearing off soil 


SMOOTH RIDING — lug bars overlap evenly at 
center, giving continuous support on hard 
roads 


GREATER FLEXIBILITY — conforms better to 
rough ground 


REENFORCED LUGS — buttressed at both sides 


to prevent undercutting 


WEATHERPROOF RUBBER — resists effects of 
sun, weather and barnyard acids 











THE GREATEST NAME 





ers figure that Goodyear Sure-Grip 
tractor tires soon pay for themselves! 


No other tractor tire has an open- 
center bar tread like the Goodyear 
Sure-Grip. It gives you better grip 
because there are no pockets to 
pack up and cause slip. 


And notice the angling of those 
tough, deep-biting bars. The weight 
rolls from one bar to the next, 
with continuous support—no bump- 
ing—you ride smoothly even on 
hard-surfaced roads. 


The man who can tell you exactly 
how you can afford a new tractor 
on Goodyears is—your implement 
dealer. Why not get in touch with 
him right away? 


TUNE IN! — Goodyear Farm Radio News 
NBC Blue Network, 1:15 P.M., E.S.T.—12:15 
P. M., C.$.T. Daily, Monday through Friday. 


IN RUBBER 


EAR 





TRACTOR AND IMPLEMENT TIRES 
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| Nationwide News | _ MAR 


L/L + 


In three Florida cities, bakers are 
producing grapefruit bread. Others 
are becoming interested in this new 
food and citrus interests are urging 
the use of posters and other means 
of informing the consumers that 
grapefruit bread is being served in 
restaurants and is available for home 
consumption. Bakers are constantly ~ 
improving the grapefruit bread. Their 
formulas call for the use of two | 
ounces of grapefruit juice to each | 
pound loaf. 
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This year’s strawberry acreage for 4 
picking is estimated by the U.S.D.A, 4 
to be eight per cent greater than the % 
picking acreage of last season. Bulk 
of this increase is centered in the late 
picking areas. In those sections where 
strawberries are harvested early, the 7 
acreage is about the same as that 7 
picked during the 1938 season. In- 4 
dicated 1939 total of land in straw- 
berries for picking is 194,750 acres 
as compared to 179,990 acres in 1938 
and the 1928-37 average of 180,430 4 
acres - 

vvy 


From J. E. Klahre, manager of 3 
acific Northwest Fruits, Inc., comes 
a proposal to direct more apple ad-] 
vertising toward children. He bases @ 
his recommendation on a survey made@ 
among more than 4000 children by a ¥ 
national magazine. Tabulation of this 7 
survey showed that 28.5 per cent of 
these children named apples as their 
favorite fruit, 24 per cent selected 
bananas, and 15 per cent chose 

oranges. 

7, ye 


Because the mailing rate on books 
was placed at one and a half cents 
per pound last fall, South Dakota 
Horticultural Society president, H., 
. Beebe, maintains that a flat mail- 
ing rate for bulbs, plants, and other 
horticultural items would boost the 
cause of horticulture throughout the 
country. He recommends two cents 
per pound as a possible rate, with a 
set limit on total weight 


vvy¥ 


T. A. Merrill, Michigan extension 
horticulturist, has advised growers to 
leave a portion of orchard prunings 
beneath trees where they will serve as 
a source of food for rabbits and mice. 


7, wow 





Attention of the agricultural world 
will be centered on Cleveland, Ohio. 
from July 28 through August 7 for 
the Seventh World’s Poultry Con- 
gress and Exposition. 
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The 
VATIONAL FRUIT MAGAZINI 


CONTENTS FRUIT BREEDING MARCHES ON 


\ Quarter Century of Peach Tue real goal of the fruit breeder is to produce superior varieties. True, he is 

Breeding interested in principles and laws of inheritance as guides to a more intelligent 

M. A, Blake procedure, but the latter alone are not his objectives. Since Knight began his 

plum Gleanings 10 breeding work at the turn of the last century until the present time, the fruit breed- 

a tr, Loulslensu er has worked somewhat in the dark. As Carlyle said of Burns, He had his very 

jee dock 9 resi ina: materials to discover; for the metal he worked in lay hid under the desert, where 

gis: ea no eye but his had guessed its existence; and we may almost say that with his own 

Looking Pleasant for the Camera hand he had to construct the tools for fashioning it.'' So quite literally with the 
t the Ohio Society Meeting 12 breeder. a 

Writing only eighteen years ago it was stated that "In a study of the vast 


i se of Grape Varieties | 3 a a . z i 
me number of’ fruit varieties now grown in America, the fortuitous nature of their 


- Ginet at tha deal origin is impressive. The larger part of the varieties of apples planted in this 
et 8 ie country originated here, but the history of many is obscure and only a very few 
sieticoee § apn! ila ; came into existence as the result of direct breeding." The same was true of the 
can Pomological Society 16 other fruits. Prof. W. H. Alderman now points out that by 1937 the experiment 
Conducted in the Inter stations had introduced 541! varieties of fruits and there are 200 more from 
Canada. What progress in 15 years! Only about 50 of these have made a place 
for themselves in the commercial fruit industry or show marked promise of coming 
importance. Still, that is progress, and to wait for laws of inheritance before be- 
ginning the task would have been asinine. For fuller information the reader should 
1g consult the 1937 Yearbook of Agriculture which is the most complete compendium 
oo s ee on this subject yet prepared. 

> of Nut Trees in Forestry 36 Better fruits are needed; later blooming ones; disease and insect-free ones; 

those that are of hardier, higher quality, of better appearance, and that are of 

hy Andy greater value to the health of the nation. What a program! We must either sort 
pei Citi 38 over the discarded ones for something worth while, or breed new ones. The possi- 

i. a. bilities from breeding are almost unlimited. So great are the details involved, so 

pe ies % great the expense and land required for growing the thousands of seedlings, that 

° it becomes a national rather than a state problem. The Bureau of Plant Industry 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER of the U. S. D. A. called a Washington conference of workers in various states 
Published M early in March to the end that the program of fruit breeding will be correlated 

t and the greatest economy of time and effort effected. No individual or state loses 

“ge by such a move and much is to be gained. 

" In casting over the newcomers in fruitdom, one cannot escape the mounting 
list of mutants or “sports” that have come to light. Mostly, these are color sports, 
such as red strains of Delicious, Rome Beauty, Stayman Winesap, and the rest. 
Yet those of a different nature are also being discovered. Prof. V. R. Gardner of 
Michigan reports cherries sporting in many directions. Just as greater possibili- 
ties exist for wide variation in offspring from fruits with a complex chromosome sit- 
uation (although more difficult to work with), so there is greater likelihood of 
mutations with fruits of such constitution. Peaches, for instance, have a simple 
situation in this regard and hence give immediate results. The same would be true 
of sweet cherries. Apples, pears, and strawberries become more and more com- 

licated and larger numbers are required to find all the hidden possibilities. The 
Sessile will accept this challenge and set his sails. It is not an extravagant flight 
of the imagination to say that vastly superior varieties are within our reach and 
that the future horticulturist will wonder why progress was so slow. 
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Time and Money Savers 37 
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Take Stock of Your Truck Needs 
_. Then Call in INTERNATIONAL 
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The Half-Ton International Model D-2 with pickup body—a handy truck 
for all-around utility hauling, one that is especially practical for hauling fruit. 


There is one line of trucks that meets every 
hauling requirement and gives you the greatest 
value per truck dollar! 

That's the International line! 

Whether you need a light pickup truck for 
utility work, a larger size with two-speed axle for 
field work and heavier loads, or a unit for long- 
distance hauling to market, there is an Interna- 
tional to fit the job exact/y—at the right price! 


And as for truck value: One look at an Inter- 


national will show you it’s a sturdy, rugged truck, 
built to take a lot of punishment throughout its 
long life. And when you get into the details, you 
really begin to appreciate the guality of Inter- 
national construction and the money-saving fea- 
tures engineered into these trucks . . . all de- 
signed to give owners the best in performance at 
low operating cost. 

Ask the International dealer or Company- 


owned branch for a demonstration. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(Incorporated ) 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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By M. A. BLAKE 
New Jersey Experiment Station 


Ax the beginning ot the 20th cen- 
tury, 1901 to 1905, the San Jose scale 
caused the death of thousands of 
peach trees in New Jersey and the 
Kast. Remedies for the control of 
this insect were soon found, but the 
era when fruit of a modern commer- 
cial standard could be produced 
without spraying had passed. It so 
happened that no satisfactory sum- 
mer fungicide for peaches had been 
developed at the beginning of the 
century. Peaches sent to market 
were blemished to a considerable de- 
gree by peach scab, brown rot, and 
other pests. These troubles were 
borne by the growers until Scott: of 
the U.S.D.A. demonstrated the value 
of self-boiled lime-sulphur as a sum- 
mer spray about 1908. Dormant sea- 
son and summer spraying of peaches 
as a standard procedure, therefore, 


(Continued on page 22) 
Top—Original tree of famed Golden Jubilee 
peach, a New Jersey station introduction. 


Center—White cheesecloth tents cover trees 
used for intricate pollination ¢és#periments. 


Right—Breeding results in hardiness. Peaches 
at left have healthy growth, others are dead. 
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“Marked changes in peach va- 
rieties are likely to occur in any 
district within the next decade,” 
says New Jersey Experiment Sta- 
tion’s Chief in Horticulture, M. A. 
Blake. How the New Jersey re- 
searchers have attempted to cope 
with the need for new peaches 
over a 25-year period, how in- 
tricate hereditary factors are clev- 
erly considered in the breeding 
of a new variety, are simply and 
revealingly explained in Blake's 
discussion starting on this page. 


See ou 
. aa 
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PLANTING RESULT 


While figuring out their planting 
plans some nine years ago this 
spring, stone fruit specialists at the 
Ohio Experiment Station decided to 
try peat moss for setting a portion 
of their plums. 

As a check, they 


planted one tree with soil only. An- 
other tree of the same type set along 
side of it received the recommended 
amount of dampened peat moss 
mixed in with the soil as the tree 
was set. 

Meanwhile, the two trees received 
identical care, the same as that given 
all trees in the station experimental 
plots. By last summer a striking 
difference in the growth of the two 
trees was in evidence. While the tree 
planted in peat moss had enjoyed 
extra growth all along, the added 
wood and foliage production as the 
trees are on the verge of the bearing 
period is even more apparent. 

This is perhaps one of the oldest 
instances of the use of peat moss for 
fruit tree planting and is an indica- 
tion of the results that can be ex- 
pected when trees are set with peat 
moss. Specialists advise use of one 
pail of dampened peat as tree is set. 


California workers found that Dam- 
son plums such as those shown 
below require varying amounts of 
chilling for good spring bud de- 
velopment, may have poor growth 
after extremely mild winters. 





CHILLING FOR BUDS 


Many a grower has pondered the 
question as to what would happen if 
mild winters did not provide enough 
cold to bring trees out of the dor- 
mant stage. Familiar to all is the 
fact that unless fruit and leaf buds 
are chilled sufficiently they will not 
start growth in the spring and, if 
they do get started, their growth is 
stunted and sparse. 

Seeking an answer to this ques- 
tion, researchers at the University of 
California started, in 1924, and 
finished year before last, a series of 
tests and observations on a dozen 
different deciduous fruits. They 
found that in nearly all sections of 
California where deciduous fruit is 
grown extensively, the amount of 
winter chilling is too small for buds 
to open as quickly or as evenly when 
spring weather begins as is true in 
sections with longer and colder win- 





Plum trees planted during summer of 1930 in trial plots at the Ohio Experiment Station. 


Tree 


at left set with soil alone, tree on right with soil and peat moss. Photo taken late summer, 1938. 
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ters. But, oddly enough, in northern 7 3 . 
California this delay is beneficial : 
since it lessens the late spring frost P 
hazard. 7 
In some of the southerly decidu- 5 
ous fruit sections,’ however, fruit : 
buds and leaf buds that should open - 
in March may not open until May or " 
June, and then only a small percent- 
age of them may start. Most of the % 
flower buds may fail to set fruit, and i 
the shoot and leaf growth on the tree . 
may be so sparse that there is often c 
much injury from summer sunscald . 
and borers. if 
On the chilling requirements for ( 
plums, the California workers say: tl 
“The common plums which came st 
to us through Europe from their na- cl 
tive home in western Asia are some- * 
times called European plums. They 


include, besides all the prunes, such 
varieties as Jefferson, Washington, 
Yellow Egg, Diamond, Pond, and 
President. The varieties in this” 
group are highly variable in their 
chilling requirements. Some, such 
as President, Diamond, and French ~ 
prune, are at least equal to such * 
peach varieties as Elberta and Paloro™” 
in chilling requirements; others,~ 
such as Tragedy and Sugar prune, 
are able to blossom and start growth 
after any but the warmest winters = 
in southern California.” a 
Plums of the Damson group, they ~ 
add, are also variable in their chill 
ing needs. It is advised that a Dam- 
son tree that does not start well afte 
a warm winter can be top-worked tog 
a strain of Damson that does. 
Observation has shown that most 4 
varieties of Japanese plums have | 
only moderate chilling requirements.7 
(Continued on page 28) 
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“STRAWBERRY 
BREEDING 


IN 
LOUISIANA 


By JULIAN C. MILLER 


Louisiana Agricultural Experiment 
Station 


Tue Hammond area of Louisiana 
leads all other sections of this country 
in the production and carlot shipment 
of strawberries. Annual production 
is. from 2500 to 3000 cars, valued at 
from $4,000,000 to $6,000,000. The 
Klondike is by far the leading va- 
riety for this district. It has been 
estimated that 95 per cent of all 
plantings are of this variety. The next 
variety of any importance is the Mis- 
sionary, which is planted primarily 
for very early shipment. No other 
commercial varieties yet tested seem 
to be suited to Louisiana conditions. 

While the Klondike has many ex- 
cellent qualities which make it one 
of the leading American varieties of 
strawberries, it has at least a few 
characters that the Louisiana grow- 
ers would like to.see improved. Most 
important improvements desired are 


(1) a variety which is sweeter than 
the Klondike but still retains the 
shipping qualities and other excellent 
characters of this standard variety, 
and (2) a variety which is more re- 
sistant to the two major diseases 


in Louisiana, namely, leaf spot 


MARCH, 1939 


Above, top—Making strawberry crosses in the 
field, a delicate, painstaking operation. 


Above, center—Strawberry seedlings trans- 
planted to three-inch pots and growing in 
the cold frame. When leaves of the plants 
cover pots, they are sprayed with spores 
of leaf spot and scorch, important diseases. 


Above—Fruit of a new seedling that is high- 
ly resistant to leaf spot and scorch. Fruit 
has sweeter flavor than the popular Klohdike. 


Left—The stake row marks one of the more 
promising new seedlings. Berries in all stages 
of growth, from flowers to mature fruit, can 
be seen in this illustration. Louisiana straw- 
berry breeders are seeking better flavored, 
pest-resistant strawberries for growers. 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 





(Mycosphaerella fragartae) 
scorch (Diplocarpon earliana) 

After preliminary study, the fol- 
lowing methods of handling the 
breeding materials at Louisiana Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station were 
adopted: All varieties known to have 
any resistance to either of the above 
diseases were collected. So far, the 
following varieties have been used as 
parental materials: Klondike, Mis- 
sionary, Aroma, Premier, and Blake- 
more. 

The Blakemore x Klondike cross 
has given the largest number of prom- 
ising seedlings. Crosses have also 
been made with a number of the better 
seedlings. Crosses are usually made 
during April and May. The seed are 
cleaned by fermenting, dried, and 
placed in cold storage until the follow- 
ing December, when they are re- 
moved, planted in flats, and placed in 
a greenhouse or hotbed fot germina- 
tion. They are allowed to remain in 
flats until three true leaves develop 
and are then transplanted to three- 
inch pots and placed in a cold frame 
or in an open bed, plunging the pots 
in the soil to the rim. From 3600 to 
4000 seedlings are grown annually. 
They are allowed to remain there until 

(Continued on page 24) 
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LOOKING PLEASANT 


for the CAMERA ai the 
OHIO SOCIETY MEETING 


Below—Relaxing after the busy meeting 
sessions, C. E. Drumheller, Buena Vista, 
leads Mrs. Drumheller through intricate 
steps of a rythmic fox trot. Drumheller 
is manager of the Flagg-Buckhorn farms. 





Circle—Business session highlight 
is reading of treasurer's report by Top—tTaking a recess from the dance which followed the an- 


C. W. Ellenwood, holder of this nual banquet are Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Einhart, Clyde (left), 
office for several years. Below— and Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Ryant, Galena. Above—A new and 
1939 president Ralph Varian, East happy member of the Ohio society is Virginia visitor F, P. 
Canton (right), shows his gavel Downing who cheerfully pays his dues to Cecilia Laufersweiler, 
to growers Ben Davis (center) and Below—Ohio cold storage specialist, Donald Comin, talks 
Ben Enos, both of near Clyde. about fruit storages with B. Franklin Dietsch, Edgerton. 


Below—"Caught" by the 
cameraman are growers 
(left to right) W. J. Wel- 
day, Smithfield; N. C. Pat- 
terson and L. H. Battles, 
Chesterland; and €. J. 
Riggs, Gallipolis. Below, 
center—Conversation runs 
rampant between life mem- 
bers L. B. Yaple, Chillicothe 
{left}, and M. A. Cecil, 
North Olmstead. Below, 
right — Another grower 
quartet is composed of 
(left to right) P. E. Muck- 
ley, Waynesburg; Earl E. 
Leeper, Canton; W. P. 
Shupe, East Canton; and 
Earl Kitzmiller, Beloit. 








Compact, full clusters are a characteristic of the prominent Fredofia grape, a recent origination of viticulturist F. E. Gladwin. 


“ORIGIN OF GRAPE 


By F. E. GLADWIN 
New York Experiment Station 


Th number of grape varieties, 


stemming largely from our native 
species and furthered by the admix- 
ture of Vinifera blood, has increased 
by leaps and bounds during the past 
century. The East, Midwest, and 
Southwest have contributed most in 
the efforts to improve existent sorts. 
Endeavors to improve American viti- 
culture through the use of the best 
selections from the many wild vines 
of different species available have re- 
quired much time and patience. The 
grower of Vinifera or Old World 
varieties has had a comparatively 
easy time of it, since the varieties he 
grew from the inception 

of Vinifera growing, and 

even today, are brought in 

from some localities of the 

Old World. Since these 

varieties have grown for 

so many years and under 

diverse climatic conditions, 

there has probably been 

little need of much atten- 

tion being given to cross- 

ing for the production of 

still more. Even now 

scarcely a year passes but 

one or more Vinifera va- 

rieties, found in some 

hitherto unexplored _ re- 

gion, are brought to the 

United States. With this 

seemingly constant supply 

from outside sources, the 

variety question is pretty 

= well cared for. 
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Because so much prominence has 
been heaped on ‘‘sports’’ of tree 
fruits, there has been relatively little 
attention given to the,occurrence of 
these often valuable variations in 
grapes. In this factual, timely arti- 
cle, famed grape researcher, F. E. 
Gladwin, tells of those grape ‘‘sports”’ 
that have received attention in the 
past and how they were discovered. 
To-find some new, better type is the 
province of -every grape grower. 
This article is a challenge for all who 
produce grapes to be on the lookout 
for ‘‘sports’’ in their own vineyards. 





“ 


VARIETIES 


From the beginning of the cultiva- 
tion of our native grapes, a great 
many individuals have interested 
themselves in the development of bet- 
ter sorts. Some have been interested 
purely from a commercial angle, 
others have found a rich field for 
scientific studies, and some have made 
grapes and grape growing a hobby. 
“The Grapes of New York,” pub- 
lished in 1908 by the New York Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, lists and 
describes about 1500 named American 
grape varieties. Earlier publications 
mention and describe a considerable 
number of varieties not included in 
this volume. Those not included 

might have. been duplica- 
tions or else they had been 
found wanting. It is not 
improbable that to date at 
least 2000 sorts have been 
named. Most of this num- 
ber have since fallen by 
the wayside. 

In spite, of so many 
failing to meet expecta- 
tions, the efforts expended 
in their production have 
not been entirely lost. Sev- 
eral of them have served 
as stepping . stones in 
bringing some worth-while 
kinds into existence. Rog- 
ers in the East and Mun- 
son in the Southwest have 

(Continued on page 25) 


Constantly seeking better color, 
more compact, pest-free clusters 
of fruit, F. E. Gladwin shows 
his method of covering the 
best looking clusters with Cel- 
lophane bags in late summer. 
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During a lull in the busy sessions of the Indiana meeting held in 
the Horticulture Building on the Purdue University campus at 
Lafayette, Harley Clark, Mitchell (left), and D. S. Montgomery, 
Orleans, decided to talk over some of their orchard problems in 
regular “grower-to-grower" fashion at rear of assembly room. 


From Calhoun County, Ill., these two grow- 
ers traveled to Carbondale for the IIli- 
nois society sessions. Two of the well- 
known Ringhausen family of fruit growers, 
they are Ted (left) and A. J. They were 
snapped signing up just after arrival. 
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Picture of a picture man! 


At the Indiana meeting, grower L. J. Doud, 


Wabash (right), shows some of his prize photographs to V. V. Clarke, Bristol 


(center), and W. W. Doud, Denver. 


Like many another fruit grower, Doud 


makes a hobby of photography, has excellent prints to show for his work. 


Looking over Indiana society grading dis- 
play are (left to right) Mrs. Margaret Ro- 
mine, S. H. Esarey, and John A. Holden. 
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A highlight of the Illinois society meeting is the annual dinner 
get-together of the Illinois 95% Clean Apple Club when pest- 
fighting methods are discussed. Enjoying themselves at this years 
gathering are, left to right, Clarence Walkington, Tunnel Hill; 
L. D. Spaulding, Springfield, and his son, Mercer D. Spaulding. 


National Apple Institute's treasurer and 
Ohio fruit grower, W. B. Baughman (left), 
finds an apt listener in L. L. (Les) Ander- 
son, Summer Hill, Ill., during luncheon 
meeting of the institute which held one- 
day joint program with Illinois society. 
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RUIT QUALITY and Orchard Profits should 

have “Black Leaf 40” protection. To prevent 
“‘Culls,’’ Experiment Station authorities recom- 
mend “Black Leaf 40” added to: 


— Green Tip or Delayed Dormant sprays, 
to control Bud-Moth, Rosy Aphis, and Green 
Aphis, when the first scab sprays start. 


—Petal-fall sprays, to control Red-Bug 
and Leafhopper before they damage the 


fruit or leaves. 


— Arsenical Cover sprays to control Leaf- 


hoppers and Leaf-Miners, and to re-enforce 
the Codling Moth control, especially by 
killing adult moths. 


“Black Leaf 40” is effective and versatile— 
it has a long-time record of profitable per- 
formance. “Black Leaf 40’’—added to stand- 
_ard sprays—helps protect your crop. it does 
not harm buds or foliage. ‘‘Black Leaf 40” is 
sold by spray material dealers everywhere. 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORP., INCORPORATE 
LOUISVILLE, KY. mee 
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A PAGE CONDUCTED IN THE 
INTERESTS OF THE AMERICAN 


Ol ROM OCR EOr.Ue 


PROPOSE NATIONAL REGISTRATION OF 


SOCIETY 





PLANT NAMES AND RECORD SERVICE 


Dr. M. J. Dorsey, ‘vice-president 
in charge of nomenclature, and Prof. 
B. S. Pickett, president of the Ameri- 
can Pomological Society, met with the 
executive committee of the American 
Nurserymen’s Association at the La 
Salle Hotel in Chicago on January 9 
to discuss important problems in 
nomenclature and to propose a na- 
tional registration and record service 
for new varieties in all groups of 
horticultural plants. Vice-president 
Dorsey had taken up the matter with 
Secretary White of the American 
Nurserymen’s Association, finding 
that organization not only sympathetic 
with the idea of national registration, 
but that it was ready to do some- 
thing about it. 

As a result of the discussions at 


the Chicago meeting, it was voted to 
invite representatives of all national 
horticultural organizations who would 
probably be concerned with nomen- 
clature matters to attend a general 
conference in Washington, D. C., the 
meeting to be arranged by Secretary 
White of the nurserymen’s associa- 
tion. 

The location of the central registra- 
tion office and its financial support 
were not discussed in detail, but the 
possibility of making registration an 
activity of the U.S.D.A. was men- 
tioned as one favorable and satisfac- 
tory way to secure the desired service. 
Strong approval for the idea was 
expressed unanimously by the execu- 
tive committee of the American Nur- 
serymen’s Association. 


FRUIT VARIETY CHATTER AT THE CONVENTION 


A GROUP of fruit growers and experi- 
ment station workers sat around a collection 
of new varieties of apples one evening dur- 
ing the convention at Chattanooga. These 
new varieties were discussed, sampled, and 
discussed some more. 

Cortland, not so new now, was well re- 
ceived on account of its fine color and good 
quality. The Delicious seedlings were voted 
a little too mild in flavor except for Orleans. 
This latter variety seems to be making 
more friends every year. The fruit sizes up 
well, is not too well colored, but keeps well 
and possesses very good quality. 

Samples of Iowa-grown Turley made a 
hit. There were large, full red in color, 
and firm, crisp, and juicy. Turley does 
exceedingiv well on the loess soils of the 
Mississippi and Missouri valley regions. 
Tests clearly indicate that Turley will 
easily replace Stayman in Iowa and else- 
where where Stayman fails to color well 
and is beset with stem end cracking. Turley 
needs immediate cold storage, though, to 
prevent premature ripening and mealiness 

Secor and Edgewood were bred by the 
lowa Agricultural Experiment Station. 
The cross was Salome x Jonathan. Both 
varieties are larger than Jonathan, later in 
season, and free of Jonathan spot. Edge- 
wood is remarkable for its ability to hang 
to the tree until fully mature. Both varie- 
ties are attractive red apples, and of very 
good quality. They seem well adapted to 
growing in those regions where Jonathan 
does well, and trials made on the good 
apple soils of the Middle West indicate their 
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usefulness for limited commercial plantings. 

Joan, a seedling of the Anisim x Jonathan 
cross, attracted favorable attention because 
of its smooth form and fine solid red color, 
but its quality and short season are against 
it. Few apples are as productive and none 
more attractive. In farm orchards it would 
fill the need for an apple which is easily 
grown and where good cooking apples are 
particularly useful 

Peach varieties and peach conditioning 
for market were most interesting subjects. 
Dr. M. J. Dorsey of the University ot Illi- 
nois stated that it was his opinion that if 
the market was to be expanded for Elberta 
peaches, growers must market well grown 
and tree-ripened fruit. Tree-ripened Elberta 
peaches are of first-rate quality, and when 
fruits of this variety are picked green and 
hard, as is now the common practice, they 
fail to develop sugars and when consumed 
are found to be of poor quality. No fruit is 
more pleasing than the tree-ripened peach, 
yet most of the consuming public has been 
fed-up on immature, sourish, and som: 
times astringent Elbertas. Here is a real 
challenge to peach growers, shippers, and 
merchandisers of fresh fruits 

Green cantaloupes at one time threatened 
to kill the cantaloupe market, but now 
growers and shippers have found that vine- 
ripened ‘“‘cant’s”” can be marketed success- 
fully and consumption has increased as a 
result. And so it is with peaches, for sev- 
eral Illinois growers have sold tree-ripened 
peaches to make extra profits, declared 
Dorsey. 
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DELICIOUS LIVES ON 


Frurr S8rowers everywhere who grow 
the Delicious apple will be interested to 
know that the original Delicious tree is 
still in good condition, is thrifty, and bore 
a big crop of nice apples in 1938. The tree 
is in an orchard located a few miles from 
Winterset, Iowa. It has the protection of a 
special woven wire fence, placed there some 
years ago by Stark Bro’s Nurseries of 
Louisiana. Mo. The tree dates back to 1872 
thereby making a living record of 67 years. 
and it looks good for a number of years to 
come. 

In 1922 a large, suitably engraved mony- 
ment was erected in the city park of Win- 
terset to commemorate the origination of 
this famous apple. The Lowa State Horti- 
cultural Society and the historical societies 
of lowa and of Madison County co-oper- 
ated in this enterprise. The late C. I. Lewis, 
then editor of AMERICAN Fruit Grower, 
delivered the main address at the dedication 
ceremonies. 

Delicious has enjoyed widespread popu- 
larity, for it grows in nearly every state in 
the Union. Few varieties have risen to a 
position of commercial importance in so 
short a time. The tree is productive and 
has few equals in storage if properly stored. 
Delicious usually tops the market every 
season 

The discovery of solid red bud sports of 
Delicious has stimulated the search for 
bud sports in other varieties of apples and 
kinds of fruits. Literally hundreds of sports 
have been “uncovered” as a result of wide- 
spread new interest in this phenomenon. 
Sports of Gravenstein, Rome Beauty, and 
other varieties had been discovered previ- 
ously, but these had not aroused a great 
deal of interest. During the past decade, 
sports have been found in many deciduous 
fruits. Some sports in the sour cherry are 
decidedly advantageous, since size and sea- 
son of fruit, length of stem, hardiness of 
fruit buds. and fertility of blossoms have 
been found to vary significantly from the 
parent variety. Other sports have been. ob- 
served which, if perpetuated, are a distinct 
liability. A systematic search and _ the 
scientific testing of bud sports has long 
been advocated by A. D. Shamel of Cali- 
fornia, in fact, the citrus industry owes 
much to the science of selection as de- 
veloped by Shamel and his co-workers. 

Delicious has been used in the fruit 
breeding programs of nearly every experi- 
ment station in America engaged in apple 
breeding. As a parent, it appears to have 
much to offer. Some excellent new apples 
have been developed as a result of its use 
in breeding. Others are on the way. As a 
parent, Delicious contributes its large size 
and shane .to a fair proportion of its seed- 
lings. Good color, sometimes pure yellow, 
acid, subacid and sweet flavors, and early 
as well as late season are also transmitted 
by Delicious. 


1939 MEMBERSHIPS 


It is now time to send in your $1.25. fee 
for membership in the American Pomologi- 
cal Society. Every member will receive a 
year’s subscription to AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER and a copy of the Proceedings of 
the annual convention held at Chattanooga. 
Send remittances to H. L. Lantz, sec’y, 


Ames, Towa 
ME 
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ORCHARD POLLINATION 
WITH 


RENTED 


By EUGENE WYBLE 


Few orchardists dispute the value 
of bees as pollinators to insure a good 
set of fruit. Indeed, during a cold, 
wet spring a few strong hives-make 
the difference between a_ profitable 
crop and a failure. Just a few short 
hours of sunshine is all that is needed 
to send the bees soaring from blossom 
to blossom as if to make up for the 
time lost because of bad weather. 


Just as the blossoms need the bees 
to complete their life cycle, so do the 
bees need the pollen to rear , their 
young. Bees prefer fresh pollen. 
Though they may have quantities 
stored up in their combs, they will 
keep on foraging for more. A bee 
while gathering pollen visits but one 
kind of flower. If she first lights on 
an apple blossom, she will not go to 
a peach blossom next, but will con- 
tinue visiting apple blossoms until her 
load is gathered. An experienced bee- 
keeper can tell by looking at the bees 
as they enter the hive just what kind 
of flower they are working on. Two 
traits, their fondness for gathering 
pollen, and the fact that they work 
on but one kind of fruit at a time, 
make them first-class fruit pollinators. 


Too many orchardists rent bees 
blindly, without knowing anything 
of the care the bees in the hive have 
received. If the bees haven’t been 
given the proper care, they will not 
be able to give satisfactory service 
when they are needed most. A strong 
colony will have a good flight from 
the hive on days when a_ weaker 
colony will not even stir near the 
entrance. For efficient pollination, the 
hive must contain the greatest pos- 
sible number of field bees, sufficient 
stores of honey and pollen to tide 
them over a long cloudy period, and 
ample room in the hive to store pollen 
and nectar. 

Bees to be rented for orchard use 
require as much care on the bee- 
keeper’s part as those retained for 
honey production. Incidentally, in 
(Continued on page 32) 
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Condition of bees in the hives is a guide to their effectiveness for fruit pollination. 
When inspecting hives, it's best to wear full protection as does the man shown above. 
Besides protective clothing, working with slow motions and on sunny days prevents stings. 


A vigorous bee provides efficient fruit pollination! Its body covered with pollen grains 
picked up during visits to other flowers, the bee shown in the remarkable photo below 
leaves some of the grains for pollination of the blossom from which it is extracting nectar. 













MARYLAND—Vital facts realized by too few 
growers were revealed by C. L. Burkholder, 
assistant chief in horticulture, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Indiana, in an address before the an- 
nual meeting of the State Horticultural So- 
ciety, when he stated that rapid growth de- 
velopment in apples makes necessary thorough 
and even frequent early spraying if codling 
moth is to be controlled. 

Measurements at petal fall, according to 
Burkholder, showed 5340 apples per pound. 
Seven days later, 605 apples weighed a 
pound, and nine days after petal fall the 
apples had sized so that 266 weighed a pound, 
while two days later 220 apples weighed a 
pound. On July 19, 10 apples weighed a 
pound, showing that the fruit grows rapidly, 
leaving exposed, unsprayed surface for moths 
to enter. 

Pruning to thin out the tree tops, thereby 
destroying the “pests nests” for scab and 
moth, was advocated by Burkholder. To re- 
duce sunscald danger in the thinned tree tops, 
Burkholder used a mixture of lime and skim 


milk.—A. F. VIERHELLER, Sec'y, College Park. 


NORTH CAROLINA—It required |! years of 
breeding work on approximately 60,000 seed- 
lings of known parentage to produce the three 
new strawberry varieties—Fairmore, Daybreak, 
and Eleanor Roosevelt—recently announced 
by the North Carolina Experiment Station and 
briefly described in the February issue of 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER. 

How these new varieties of fruits were de- 
veloped and the approved methods for grow- 
ing them are explained in Experiment Station 
Bulletin No. 320, “Breeding New Strawberry 
Varieties," available, free, upon request to 
the Agricultural Editor, State College, Raleigh. 


TENNESSEE—"Love apple juice” is becoming 
a favorite American drink. Fifty million gal- 
lons of canned tomato juice were imbibed in 





this country last year! This is more than 70 
times as much as used in 1929—a mere 7000 
per cent increase for the 10-year period! 
Evidently our people like tomato juice, and 
Alfred Swann believes in giving them what 
they like. At his roadside market near Dand- 
ridge, the bright red bottles of tomato juice 
set off the sparkling apple juice and the blues 
and blacks of grape and blackberry juice— 
all grown and processed on the farm. 
Swann's market stand on U. S. Route 70 
into the Great Smokies is open the year 
round. “During the winter and spring months," 
says Mr. Swann, “the most popular drink is 
HOT tomato juice. The bottles are placed 


in warm water and heated just long enough. 


to get the contents piping hot and the juice 
is served in Coca Cola glasses. Prepared this 
way, it has the full tangy flavor of ripe to- 
matoes without the cooked taste of tomato 
soup. Try it this way at home. You'll be sur- 
prised at the difference!""—A. N. PRATT, State 
Horticulturist, Nashville. 


RHODE ISLAND—Carrying their vital mes- 
sage far beyond the geographic confines of 
their State, the Rhode Island Agricultural 
Conference broadcast their entire program 
over station WPRO. The Rhode Island Fruit 
Growers’ Association took part in this pro- 
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NAI ANNUAL MEETING 


All who are interested in apple ad- 
vertising and promotion, who are con- 
cerned with the boosting of apple con- 
sumption, are urged by officials to at- 
tend the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Apple Institute to be held at 
Martinsburg, W. Va., March 17-18. 
Important subjects slated for discussion 
by national leaders at the two-day 
meeting include: Apple Research at 
the New Eastern Regional Laboratory, 
Public Health Service Spray Residue 
Findings, Apple Advertising as Viewed 
by Professional Advertising Workers, 
Reports by Regional Groups on Their 
Apple Promotion “Activities, and The 
Advance of Legislative Action for 
Apple Advertising. 











gram, putting on the air during their annual 
meeting on February 16 Prof. H. A. Rollins of 
Connecticut, whose talk covered “The Care of 
Our Hurricane Damaged Trees.” 

This new type of program was very favor- 
ably received and seems worthy of more gen- 
eral use. r 

The following were elected to serve in offi- 
cial capacity for the Association during 1939: 
Sayles B. Steere, Chepachet, president; Wil- 
liam Reid, Wallum Lake, vice-president; Enoch 
M. Steere, Chepachet, executive committee- 


man for three years.—E. P. CHRISTOPHER, 
Sec'y, Kingston. 


MICHIGAN—With their backs to the wall, 
placed there by the old bugaboo of overpro- 
duction and underconsumption, Michigan 
cherry growers are taking leaves from the text- 
books of citrus fruit and cranberry growers 
and are starting a national advertising fund 
to put cherry pies on more American tables. 

Michigan's story is the story of every sour 
cherry producing state. In ‘the days when 
large scale production was just getting under 
way and the delicious pie cherry was being 
snapped up almost as soon as the can rolled 
off the production line, prices were profitable 
and the cherry grower rode high. The indus- 
try was so profitable that each year the grow- 
er set out another block of young trees. So 
did his neighbor. New orchards appeared on 
hills that had raised general farm crops for 
three generations. All this was back in the 
early 1920's when cherries brought as high as 
1! cents per pound. In 1930 the price was 
six and one-half cents per pound, and in 1931 
the growers received their first wallop—one 
cent a pound. Since then the prices have 
actually been below production costs with 
the possible exception of 1935 when the can- 
ners paid three cents per pound. National 
production during the past eight years has 
been double what it was in the middle of the 
last decade. 

A. J. Rogers, grower and canner, of Beulah, 
was elected president of an organization of 
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Michigan cherry growers at a meeting held in 
Grand Rapids in conjunction with the State 
Horticultural Society last December, the sole 
purpose of this group being to work out some 
salvation for the cherry industry. After read. 
ing reports on how the cranberry and citrys 
fruit growers lifted themselves by their own 
bootstraps through national advertising cam. 
paigns, this type of promotion seemed to of. 
fer the salvation. 

Right now county committees in the Michi- 
gan cherry regions are going from orchard to 
orchard, signing up the growers to contribute 
one-eighth of a cent per pound on their ton. 
nage in 1939, and possibly in subsequent — 
years, to be used for advertising pie cherries, 
When 75 per cent of the Michigan tonnage 
has been signed up the advertising campaign 
will start. Arrangements are being made to 
have the canners collect the one-eighth cent 
contribution. 

“If the cranberry producers can do it, the 
cherry growers can do it,’ Mr. Rogers is tell- - 
ing his committees. 


UTAH—Creating a state-wide machine for 
the dissemination of price information and 
intelligent distribution of fruit was the selu- 
tion to_the Utah growers’ problem recom- 
mended by John Burningham, vice-president 
of the State Horticultural Society, during the 
society's recent annual meeting. 

Here's how such a setup would function: 
Local co-operatives would each delegate a 
representative to the State marketing com- 
mittee which would iron out distribution prob- 
lems throughout the State for the good of 
all concerned. 

North Ogden Co-operative activities were 
described by Nathan Barker, and A. P. Spils- 
bury came 318 miles to tell the 150 members 
present of the new co-operative setup in 
Utah's Dixie at Toquerville—A STARK, Sec’y, 
Logan. 





MINNESOTA—The Horticulture Short Course 
at University Farm, St. Paul, will be held 
March 29-31. Fruit program starts on the 
30th with an afternoon program devoted to 
berry marketing. A general program on fruits 
continues all day March 31. Last year 408 
persons attended this short course. There is 
no registration fee. 

Among the interesting research projects be- 
ing conducted at University Farm is one con- 
cerning the effect of a covering of ice on 
strawberry plants. This project is in charge 
of Dr. W. G. Brierley and W. H. Landon of 
the university staff. 

Last year potted strawberry plants were 
completely sealed in ice for periods of one 
to 10 weeks. About 90 per cent of these 
plants survived this treatment on being 
thawed and removed to growing tempera- 
tures. It seemed to make no difference 
whether the plants were frozen for one week 
or for 10 weeks. 

Similar tests being repeated this winter give 
similar results, indicating that ice itself does 
not cause injury. The assumption is that dam- 
age in the field usually attributed to ice or 
to smothering is more likely due to the effect 
of low temperature because ice provides little 
insulation against cold in sub-zero weather.— 
J 0, WINTER; Sec'y, Mound. 
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- gey's peach crop, which averages approxi- 

mately !,500,000 bushels annually and is now 
staging @ comeback through orchard replant- 
ing with new and improved types developed 
at the State Experiment Station, the State 
Board of Agriculture has adopted embargo 




















Peach and chokecherry trees in 


a. 
oy Massachusetts, Rhode 


Connecticut, 


fected with the disease. 


tion into New Jersey from infected areas of 
all budwood, scions, and other parts of all 














ead- cherry. Shipments from other than the in- 
itrus fected areas must be plainly marked with their 
own point of origin before New Jersey entry will 
-am- be permitted. 
. of. Co-operating in the effort to eradicate and | 
prevent entrance into the State of the "X" 
ichi- disease are the State Experiment Station and 
1 to organizations of peach growers. 
ute 
ton. 
1ent 
ies, WARNING |! ! 
ge Swindlers and underhanded confi- 
vgn dence men have recently appeared who 
Bes have tricked many a dollar from the 
ent unsuspecting fruit grower. These oper- 
th ators, who at this very moment may be 
all studying your establishment, pose as 
: representatives for canning plants. 
Their game is to contract to operate 
om orchards, the “operator to pay for all 
nd sprays (with exception of the initial 
j spray), trimming of trees, and hauling 
og of fruit, with one-third of the crop go- 
ing to so-called “operator and pay- 
fh ment to be made the orchard owner 
. for the remaining two-thirds. After 
eh collecting for the first spray, the "oper- 
d ator disappears. Growers are cau- 
: tioned to make thorough investigation 
. before entering into contracts with any 
of strangers. 
re 
sd OHIO—The program of the Upper Ohio Val- 
a ley Horticultural Institute to be held at Steu- 
* benville, March 7 and 8, promises to be chock- 
¥ full of information for fruit growers. 

Subjects to be covered include small fruit 
forum, orchard management, hardy rootstocks, 
pruning methods, state and local barriers to 
interstate commerce, packaging, consumer | 
education, care of the sprayer, and some new 
things in horticultural research. 

Drs. R. H. Sudds and R. S. Marsh of West 
Virginia University and |. P. Lewis, Charles 

= Hauck, Freeman S. Howlett, and Frank Beach 
id of Ohio are among the speakers. 
- ARKANSAS—Thomas Rockrock of Springdale 
is was elected president of the Arkansas State 
8 Horticultural Society at the recent annual 
5 election. Mr. Rockrock has served as secre- 
tary of the society. J. L. Murray of Garfield 
: was elected secretary. 
}- 
‘ NEBRASKA—The State Horticultural Society 
. elected the following officers to serve during 
f 1939: Harvey Raben, Nebraska City, presi- 
dent; William Porter, Nebraska City, vice- 
‘ president; J. F. Shubert, Shubert, treasurer. 
. Following the flag of high prices and easy 
; money, growers are again considering the 
' advisability of increasing the strawberry and 
; raspberry output. The hot, dry seasons prior 
é to 1938 reduced the acreage of these fruits 
’ and high prices prevailed as a result. 
A good local demand for peaches and 
cherries, resulting in profitable returns to 
growers, has also aroused interest in these 


fruits, 
Younger apple orchards for the most part 
are in excellent condition for another crop. 
s 4 Most older orchards have been seriously 
; (Continued on page 33) 
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‘ NEW JERSEY—Anxious to protect New Jer- | 


rulings designed to prevent entry into the | 
State of the insidious mystery disease known | 


Island, | 
and New York have already been found in- | 


A quarantine proclamation of the New Jer- | 


sey board (on January 17) prohibits importa- | 


varieties of peach trees, including flowering | 
forms, and all plants and parts of the choke- 







ia 


Every First Sweepstake at 1938 Bango 
Apple Show was won by Harry T. Bigelow 
& Son, Bloomingdale, Michigan. In ad- 
dition, their 93 entries captured a total 
of 91 ribbons. 





PRODUCTION METHODS 


| With fruit, color and uniformity 














capture sweepstakes. With tires, 
the proof of prize-value is shown 
by the amount of safe, low-cost 
mileage it will deliver on your 
car or truck. 


FISK TIRES for 40 years have 
held a reputation for long, safe, 
low-cost performance. They bring 
you many extra-value features 
not found in ordinary tires. Their 
most vital feature is the Anti- 
Friction cord which goes into all 
plies, making every ply a SAFETY 
PLY! ... to give you plus-protec- 
tion in that ever-dangerous blow- 
out zone. 


See these safer money-saving 
Fisk Tires at your Fisk Dealer. 


THE FISK TIRE COMPANY, Inc. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





Copyright 1939, The Fisk Tire Co., Inc. 
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SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
SPRAY AND DUST MATERIALS 





‘SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
SPRAY AND DUST MATERIALS 








During a 600-hour working season 
in Fiske Farms, 500 acres of orchard, 
their Diesel D2’s fuel cost per 9- 
hour day averaged only 41c. This com- 
pares to their spark-ignition track- 
type tractor’s daily average of $2.70 
worth of fuel. So their Diesel D2 saves 
$2.29 on fuel expense alone per day. 


D. S. Fiske, Jr. reports: ‘“The Diesel 
D2 covers 30 to 40 acres per day pulling 
a 600-gallon spray rig (8400-pound 
load) at a cost (for fuel, oil and grease) 
of $1.41 per day — putting out 3000- 
4200 gallons of spray. The Diesel D2 
is the first piece of farm machinery 
we ever bought we did not have 
to rebuild. We hold this tractor in 
the same esteem that we do our 
Exhibition Pack, which is our regis- 
tered brand for high quality fruit.”’ 


Their sure-footed Diesel D2 shows 





its stamina here, unseating huge 
boulders which it skids away to a 
swamp. It’s built to the same stand- 
ard as its bigger brothers. Many of 
these rugged individuals are still ring- 
ing up their big savings—after doing 
15,000 hours and more, of heavy work! 


Diesel D2 and spark-ignition R2 
. . - both have 5 practical, time- 
saving speeds... 3-4 plow power... 
safe, full-upholstered seats ... un- 
matched ease of control... traction 
for action, anywhere! Convenient, 
helpful terms available on any 


**Caterpillar’? product you buy. 


CATERPILLAR 


TRACTOR CO. « PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


DIESEL ENGINES TRACK-TYPE TRACTORS TERRACERS 





CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., Dept. A-83, Peoria, Illinois 


Gentlemen: I operate......... acres of orchard. My present power is........ " 


C] I want to consider buying a “‘Caterpillar’’ track-type Tractor. 


Ineed: [_] 3-4 plow Diesel D2 


3-4 plow R2 
CJ (Gasoline or Distillate) 


[_] 4-5 plow Diesel D4 


4-5 plow R4 
(Gasoline or Distillate) 


a I desire a demonstration in my orchard. 
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PEACH BREEDING 
(Continued from page 9) 


| became established at practically the 


same period. 

Previous to the era of modern 
spraying, varieties of fruits which 
would produce salable crops were 


| largely planted even if low in edible 
| quality. Representative illustrations 


include the Ben Davis apple, the 


Kieffer pear, and the Ives grape. 


Consumers of peaches were accys- 
tomed to buying fruit on the market 
blemished by scab and other pests, 
Fruit of rather ordinary quality met 
with some demand. By 1914, there 
were indications that improvements 
in spraying and a changing con- 
sumer demand would, in time, force 
the retirement of some of the varie- 
ties of peaches then under culture, 

During the period 1905-14, such 
early peaches as Greensboro, Wad- 
dell, Carman, Connetts, and Lola 
sold for profitable prices in the 
Northeast. There were indications, 
however, that better earlier varieti¢és 
than these would be demanded in 
about 10 years. Mid-season varie- 
ties that were popular in 1914 were 
Hiley, Belle, and Elberta. The mar- 
ket prospects for these for a period 
of 10 years appeared to be better 
than for Greensboro and Carman, 
The New Jersey station therefore 
planned a major project in peach 
breeding in 1914 with two outstand- 
ing objectives: to determine facts 
about the inheritance of characters 
in the peach, and to develop one or 
more varieties to replace Carman 
and the quite similar varieties then 
grown. , 

Seven mature trees were covered 
with cheesecloth tents at Vineland, 
N.J., in 1914, and 20 different crosses 
were made. 

Plant breeding appeals to many 
persons as a recreational pastime 
and as a hobby. It provides contact 
with plants and the soil and the 
fascination of anticipating new varie- 
ties and combinations of characters, 
one or more of which might be out- 
standing. 

Breeding a new variety of plant 
such as a peach to meet a special 
need is also interesting work, but it 
carries with it responsibility for in- 
telligent, efficient, and prompt pro- 
cedure and early results. The breed- 
ing of any tree fruit such as the 
peach is a time consuming and a 
rather expensive process. 

It requires one year to make the 
cross, another to germinate the re- 
sulting seeds and develop trees suit- 
able for planting. At least three, 
and sometimes four, additional sea- 
sons are required before the seedling 
trees produce their first crop of fruit 
for observation. In other words, a 
period of at least five to six years 1s 
required to make a peach cross and 


obtain the first good crop of fruit. 
MARCH, 1939 
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At New Brunswick, N.J., about 220 


seedling peaches are set per acre. 
Pruning, fertilization, tillage, and 


the spraying of 220 trees for a period. 


of five to six years is a considerable 
expense, and this is but the begin- 


ning. One cannot safely make a | 
_ final selection of seedlings upon the 


basis of the first crop produced. The 
period of observation should really 
extend for several crops as a mini- 
mum. 

When a new seedling is judged 
worthy of commercial culture, the 


problem of propagation and intro- | 


duction presents itself. It requires 
two growing seasons to bud and de- 
velop a one-year-old nursery tree. 
When these are then purchased and 


planted by commercial growers, a | 
wait of another four years is to be | 
anticipated. It can be said, there- | 


fore, that a minimum period of 10 | 


to 12 years is required to breed and 
bring a new peach into bearing in 
commercial orchards. 

When breeding work with peaches 
was first undertaken in New Jersey, 
very little was known about the in- 
heritance of characters in the peach. 
Such knowledge is fundamental to 
efficient breeding, otherwise it is 
merely a gamble. It is now generally 
known that when certain plant char- 
acters are brought together in cross- 
ing, some are apparent to the eye in 
the progeny of the first generation 
and others are not. For example, 
when a pure white-fleshed peach such 





as Greensboro is crossed upon a pure | 


yellow such as Elberta, all of the 


trees of the first generation progeny | 
produce white-fleshed fruits. Thus | 


it is said that white flesh is dominant 


over yellow. When a variety like 
Greensboro transmits only white | 


flesh color, it is ‘said to be homozy- 
gous for flesh color. When a white- 
fleshed variety such as Belle trans- 


mits both white and yellow flesh | 


color it is said to be heterozygous 
for flesh color. During a period of 


25 years many genetic facts have | 


been established in regard to the 
peach, a few of which follow: 


Pure white-fleshed varieties | 


crossed with pure white, produced 
seedlings all of which produced 
white-fleshed fruits. 

Heterozygous white-fleshed varie- 
ties crossed with heterozygous white 
gave seedlings of which 75 per cent 


produced white-fleshed fruit and 25 | 


per cent yellow-fleshed. 
Pure white-fleshed varieties 


crossed with yellow-fleshed gave | 
progeny all of which produced | 
white-fleshed fruits in the first gen- | 


eration. 


Red flesh color about the pit is | 


apparently dominant over absence 
of red. 

Watery-melting flesh texture is 
apparently dominant over firm-melt- 
ing. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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‘Tur 1939 Ford V-8 Truck 
is more than just “farm- 
to-market’’ power! It’s 
true that in many instances 
it will make a comfortable 
profit for its owner doing 
only this type of hauling. 

But the man who gets 
the most out of his new 
Ford V-8 Truck will also 
use it regularly in the fields. 
His truck will be on the job 
wherever there is hauling 
to be done. 

For the Ford V-8 Truck 
is built for on and off the 
road operation. It has the 
power to start a load out in 


GG : 


MACHINERY THA T'S 











the fields where there are 
no roads—the correct gear 
ratios for fast hauling on 
the highways. Its V-type 
eight-cylinder engine has 
proved its performance and 
economy on all types of 
hauling jobs. It has the 
transmission and rear axle 
and chassis to handle the 
jobs as they come. 

There is just one way to 
get acquainted with a Ford 
V-8 Truck—and that is on 
the job. You have a stand- 
ing invitation with your . 
Ford dealer to make an 
‘‘on-the-job”’ test. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY,. BUILDERS OF FORD V-8 AND MERCURY CARS, 
FORD TRUCKS, COMMERCIAL CARS, STATION WAGONS AND TRANSIT BUSES 


FORD V°8 TRUCKS 


for 1939 
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“Full Value” 





The best bargain you ean buy 


Unless the battery for your 
car or truck delivers long, de- 
pendable service, no“bargain”’ 
price can save enoughtoassure 
your money’s worth in the end. 
Exide Batteries are econom- 
ical, not costly—as shown by 
the millions of car and truck 
owners who choose them time 
after time, and by the reliance 


placed in Exide by large users 
in business and industry. You 
can be sure of honest battery 
value if you go to the dealer 
displaying the Exide sign. 
WHEN IT’S AN 


Exide 
vou SIART 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 





EVERY LEAF 
IS A FACTORY 





LEAVES are the “manufactur- 
ing plants” that produce the sugars 
and carbohydrates that build the 
tree and the fruit. Domestic SUL- 
PHATE OF AMMONIA, applied 
very early at least two weeks before 
blossoming, aids in the rapid pro- 
duction of a large, efficient leaf area. 

The rich, dark green foliage pro- 
duced by Sulphate builds up the 
abundant supply of sugars and car- 
bohydrates needed ... . to size and 
color the fruit and give it market- 
able quality . . . to encourage an 
extensive root system... and to 
develop terminal growth and fruit 


buds for the following year’s crop. 

Fruit trees should make rapid 
growth in the early spring and slow 
down to steady development of fruit 
and tree in summer and fall. This is 
the balanced growth you get when 
you apply Sulphate very early, at 
least two weeks before blossoming. 

Domestic SULPHATE OF AM- 
MONIA, made in the United States, 
is low in cost and rich in Nitrogen— 
20.5% guaranteed—all soluble, all 
available. It is dependable...clean... 
easy to handle...easy to apply. Tell 
your fertilizer man you want Do- 
mestic SULPHATE of AMMONIA. 


This Advertisement Sponsored by U.S. Producers of By-Product Ammonia. 
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STRAWBERRY BREEDING _ 


(Continued from page 11) 
the first of May, when the most vigor- 
ous and disease-free seedlings are 
removed to nursery plots. The others 
are discarded. 

The seedlings are planted in the 
nursery six teet apart on level rows 
which are six feet apart. They are 
clean cultivated during the summer. 
Soon after setting to the field in May, 
many of the plants begin to make 
runners and new plants, and continue 
to de so until the cool weather of 
November. By this time, from 250 ty 
500 plants have developed from the 
better seedlings. On the other hand, 
there are always a number of seed- 
lings that produce few, if any, runner 
plants. These plants are allowed to 
remain in the nursery for one year, 
where they are studied for other 
characters. 

For the first year, 20 to 40 plants 
of each of the better seedlings are 
planted one foot apart in three and 
one-half-foot rows for field study 
both at the Louisiana Experiment 
Station at University and at the Fruit 
and Truck [experiment Station at 
Hammond, La. 

To insure possible infection with 
the two diseases, leaf spot and scorch, 
the seedlings are sprayed at 10-day 
intervals with a spore- suspension 
solution of water from the time they 
have true leaves until after the fruit- 
ing period the following spring. In 
this manner the resistant seedlings 
are located. The spore solution is 
made by picking the diseased leaves 
from susceptible varieties and damp 
ening them. These leaves are then 
placed in layers several inches thick 
between moist cloths and kept at room 


| temperature for 48 hours. After this 


treatment they are placed in clean 
water, rubbed together, and the solu- 


| tion strained through a fine wire 


gauze into the spray tank. This solu- 


_ tion is sprayed upon the plants im- 


mediately. Precaution is taken to get 


| the spray under the leaves as well as 
' on the top surface. 


Most of the seedlings are elim- 
inated during the first year, only two 


to five per cent being saved for a 


second year’s study. The second year’s 
investigations consist of making yield 
studies, quality analyses, and co- 
operative field studies with growers. 
At the end of the second year, it is 
possible to make a further elimina- 
tion, keeping the very best for further 
trials and yield comparisons and trial 


(Continued on page 28) 
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GRAPE VARIETIES 
(Continued from page 13) 


contributed greatly to American viti- 
culture. Some of their early intro- 
ductions, though planted in a limited 
way, even today are just receiving 
recognition of their worth, not alone 
for the value of their fruit, but they 
are showing themselves valuable for- 
bears for some fine new grapes. 

If one were to read the descrip- 
tions of these 2000 or more varieties, 
it would be noted that a large per- 
centage are chance seedlings of well 
known sorts, Concord apparently pre- 
dominating as a source. Some are 
chance seedlings whose mother par- 
ents have been open to cross pollina- 
tion from nearby varieties, though 
this may or may not have actually 
occurred. Others have come from 
nand pollinations involving known 
parents. Observations covering many 
years have shown that at more or less 
irequent intervals there is a high 
germination of grape seed which nat- 
urally falls to the ground. The writer 
has observed dozens of seedlings 
growing beneath a single Concord in 
some seasons. During the past sev- 
eral years more and more attention 
of experiment station workers and 
grape growers has been directed to 
the development of new grapes 
through hand _ pollinations involv- 
ing varieties as parents which might 
bring about certain defined objec- 
tives. 

From time to time the writer has 
received specimen grape clusters from 
many parts of the country for com- 
ment or identification. Some of these 
are thought to be new varteties which 
have originated like Topsy, they just 
grew. In the main they are large- 
berried blue sorts, without much if 
any quality. We have had the oppor- 
tunity to see some of these growing 
on the original stock. Others of them 
have been propagated from the cane 
or canes bearing the large fruits. 
With one exception, these abnormal- 
size berries have been found to be 
such because of a girdle on some part 
of the vine. 

Several years ago our attention was 
brought to a very vigorous and pro- 
ductive vine growing in a five-acre 
block of Concord. The grower re- 
ported that year after year this vine 
was outstanding. The fruit was 
typically Concord. Various causes 
were eliminated and finally several 
hundred vines of it were propagated 
and fruited. None of the vines has 
equalled the parent in any respect 
after 25 years, and not a single in- 
dividual is one whit different than any 
Concord vine from any source. Dur- 
ing this same 25-year period a dozen 
or more high yielding, vigorous Con- 
cord vines have been selected because 
of their apparent superiority, and 
several plants propagated from each 


(Continued on page 30) 
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+ THE TRUCK OF VALUE + 





The Strongest Pulling Trucks are GMC’s 


General Motors Trucks outpull all others. This means faster pick- 
up and quicker movement of your goods than is possible with any | 
other truck operating under the same conditions! Valve-in-head 
engines, always 10%-20% more efficient, show still greater power 
and economy results in GMC’s all-new SUPER-DUTY engines. 


—and GMC’s Save More on Gas, too 


Case records of thousands of 1939 GMC’s in service prove 
astounding savings on gas and oil! “Our new GMC 228 engines 
save us 26 gallons per unit on our trips from Toledo to Buffalo— 
a saving of 40%!""—"’The new GMC is 15% more saving on fuel 


than the lowest priced trucks.” 


Innumerable statements like 


these PROVE GMC’s unbeatable economy! Let your GMC 
dealer further prove it on one of your runs! 


Only GMC offers all this: 


@7 ALL-NEW VALVE-IN-HEAD 
ENGINES 


@ 10 NEW DIESELS—3'% ton range 
and up 

@ NEW APPEARANCE—Created by 
General Motors Styling Division 


@ NEW C.0.E. MODELS—1'Ato 8 tons 


@ NEW BODIES—bigger, sturdier 
and improved in construction 


@ NEW LIGHT-DUTY CABS with 
V-type windshields 


@ SYNCRO-MESH SHIFTING on: 
Heavy-Duty GMC’'s! 


CAPACITIES, 1% TO 15 TONS 


Our own YMAC Time Payment Plan assures you of lowest available rates 


GMC TRUCKS 


TRAILERS 


DIESELS 
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The effectiveness of sulfur as a fungicide is in direct propor- 
tion to the size of the particles. The finer the particles, the 
more sulfur surface exposed, and the more sulfur vapors freed 
in a given period. It has also been demonstrated that particle 
fineness further increases the efficiency of the fungicide by im- 
proving its spreading and sticking qualities. 


MICRO-SPRAY* SULFUR is the finest micro-type sulfur 
made for commercial sprays. Its particle size exposes a maxi- 
mum of sulfur surface. This assures high fungicidal activity 
and superior sticking qualities. Its properly adjusted wetting 
agent produces rapid dispersion in the spray tank and smooth 
filming on fruit and foliage. 

Micro-Spray* Sulfur is used on apple trees in the pre-bloom 
sprays to prevent early scab infection. In the cover sprays, it. 
protects against late scab without interfering with foliage devel- 
opment or finish and color of fruit. It reduces the hazard of 
injury to fruit and foliage that often results from the use of 
lime sulfur. 


Fill in coupon below for detailed information on this and other 
Orchard Brand Sprays and Dusts 
for your particular problems. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Executive Offices: 

40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Sales Offices: Atlanta * Baltimore * Buffalo 

Camden ey oh Charlotte (N. C.) * Chicago 

Cleveland ¢ ver * Houston * Kansas City 

Los Angeles * Medford (Mass.) * Milwaukee 

Minneapolis * Montezuma (Ga.) °* Pittsburgh 

Providence (R. I.) * San Francisco ¢ St. Louis 

Utica (N. Y.) © Wenatchee (Wash.) 

Yakima (Wash.) * In Canada: The Nichols 

Chemical Company, Limited * Montreal 
Toronto * Vancouver 

. #% TRADE MARK OF GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 

2 CR NE EE em Se Oa 
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GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me full information on sprays or dusts for the following crops: 





Total Acreage 








ADDRESS AFG-339 
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PEACH BREEDING ~ 


(Continued from page 23 ) 


Heavy pubescence (fuzziness) of 
truit is apparently dominant oyer 
light or absence of pubescence, 

Small size of fruit is dominant 
over large. 

Some tree types are dominant over 
others. Chili and Mexican Honey 
were dominant over J. H. Hale jn 
crosses at New Brunswick. 

The development of the Golden 
Jubilee is a good illustration of the 
practical use of a knowledge of the 
inheritance of characters. Greens. 
boro, a homozygous early white 
peach, was crossed upon Elberta, a 
homozygous yellow, in 1914 and 
1915. All of the first generation 
progeny produced white-fleshed 
fruits. Some of these were heter- 
ozygous. One called 38 E.G. when 
exposed to open pollination by others 
of the same cross, fruited, and 
number of seedlings was obtained, 
(ne of these was later named Golden 
Jubilee. 

ven a single variety of peach 
possesses many different characters, 
For example, Belle proved to be a 
heterozygous white-fleshed peach, 
When selfed in 1914 it transmitted 
both white and yellow flesh. Am- 
hbergem, a yellow-fleshed, non-melt- 
ing cling of proved value for can- 
ning, and Eclipse, a yellow freestone, 
were selections from the progeny of 
3elle when selfed. Belle transmitted 
a factor for non-melting as well as 


a melting type of flesh. About five. 


per cent of the progeny produced 
sterile flowers. A rather wide range 
in hardiness was also exhibited by 
the progeny resulting from. self- 
pollination, 

The modern requirements of a 
successful commercial variety of 
peach demand the consideration of 
a large number of plant characters 
by the breeder. It is not sufficient 
that the variety produce large, firm, 
attractive, good quality fruits. Those 
are only a few of the requisites. The 
author would list a few of the neces- 
sary qualities of a satisfactory new 
peach as follows: 

The tree must be vigorous, hardy, 
and productive. Hardiness is used 
in a broad sense to mean dormant 
season tree and bud hardiness, re- 
sistance to frosts and unfavorable 
weather at blooming time, and re- 
sistance to drought. Some varieties 
are hardy in the dormant bud stage 
but tender at blooming time. 

The tree should be fairly resistant 
to peach canker, bacterial leaf spot, 
and brown rot. 

The fruit should be large, sym- 
metrical, uniform throughout the 
tree, slow ripening, with light pubes- 
cence, skin well covered with red, 
rather thick, and capable of resist- 
ing ordinary handling. 
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The flesh should be free of green- 
ish or unattractive coloring, fine 
rained, firm, of high edible quality, 


grain age 
and should part readily from the 
and s 


stone for the fresh fruit trade. 

There is an increasing demand 
that the fruit be low in catechol 
tannin content. Such varieties as 
Elberta and J. H. Hale are relative- 
ly high in tannin. Sunbeam, ob- 
tained as the result ot a cross of 
Slappey x Dewey at New Bruns: 
wick, appears to be an exceptional 
variety in being practically free from 
tannin as grown in the Northeast. 

It is not difficult to obtain certain 
combinations of a few characters. 
It is doubtful, however, if any va- 
riety is likely to be ideal in every 
respect. The larger and more free 
of pubescence a variety of peach 
becomes, the less hardy or the more 
susceptible to some pest, such as 
bacterial leaf spot or brown rot, it 
is likely to be. Some weak or un- 
desirable characters are sometimes 
found to be linked with desirable 
characters and difficult or impossible 
to separate. 

The statement is not infrequently 
heard that if we had a series of 
Elbertas ripening throughout the 
season, it would be ideal from a 
commercial standpoint. This is ex- 
tremely doubtful. Elberta has made 
an outstanding commercial record, 
but it has one serious fault—low 
edible quality. This will become 
more and more evident as higher 
qualitv varieties become available. 
If we finally were able to regiment 
production to a series of Elbertas, 
the public would likely decide at 
about that time that it wanted some- 
thing different in peaches. The 
Crawfords and other so-called Per- 
sian type varieties were at their 
peak of popularity on the eastern 
seaboard at the close of the 19th 
century. The Greensboro and Carman 
types attained their peak in the same 
region from about 1905 to 1920. 
Elberta dominated the plantings 
most completely’ from 1920 to 1930. 
Since then it has been gradually 
giving way to others from Georgia 
to New Jersey. 

There is every reason to believe 
that within a period of from three 
to five vears, consumers in the large 
fresh fruit markets will demand 
varieties which excel Elberta in 
edible quality as it is generally 
grown and placed on the market. 

Under modern commercial condi- 
tions too many varieties are a han- 
dicap to the grower who disposes 
of his crop in a wholesale manner. 
Dealers want a variety with which 
customers are familiar. The name 
and grade of a variety must be speci- 
fied upon each: closed package. Each 
variety is likely to require some 
variation in cultural treatment for 
best results. There is likely to be 

(Continued on page 29) 
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MERICAN farmers have three 
and a third billion dollars in- 
vested in “farm implements,” such 
as plows and harrows, cultivators, 
tractors and combines. 

Now the railroads have “imple- 
ments” too. You know them as 
box cars, cattle cars, passenger cars, 
locomotives and things of the sort. 
And the railroads have about five 
and a half billion dollars invested 
in such equipment. 

You might think, with this in- 
vestment, that new purchases 
would hardly be needed. 

But it’s just like farming. And 
with all their implements, Ameri- 
can farmers bought half a billion 
dollars worth of new equipment 
in 1937. 

So, the railroads, in order to 
keep abreast of the times, must 
also buy new “implements.” In the 
past ten years ending with 1938, 
they spent an average of about 165 
million dollars per year for addi- 
tional equipment. 

This money has brought several 











advantages to shippers such as you. 
It has increased the pulling power 
of locomotives, for instance, 17%. 
It has helped to increase the carry- 
ing capacity of freight cars. It has 
played a part in increasing the 
speed of freight trains 50%. 

But the railroads’ job, like that 
of the farmers’, is never finished— 
and if the railroads are to keep on 
doing the best all-round transpor- 
tation job in the world they need 
to keep on replacing old “imple- 
ments” with new ones. If they had 
the money they could spend to ad- 
vantage at least one half billion 
dollars a year for the next five 
years just for new “railroad im- 
plements.”’ 

All of which means, the rail- 
roads need a fair chance to earn a 
living, so they'll be in good shape 
to move farm products to market 
when you want them to go. 

A program of Federal and State 
legislation looking toward giving 
the railroads that fair chance to 
earn a living is outlined in a recent- 
ly published booklet called, ‘For 
Better Times—A Square Deal in 
Transportation.” Write for a copy. 
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But after warm winters, the opening 
of their buds may be delayed. Some 
years, however, even with the de. 
layed starting, there is enough fruit 
to set a good crop, although time of 
ripening will be late. In most years 
there is enough leaf bud growth to 
support a good crop. There may be 
losses from shedding of buds after 





| warm winters with such varieties as 


Climax, Burbank, Beauty, and Santa 
Rosa. After exceptionally warm 
winters, blossoming may be too late 
to set a crop on Climax and Byr. 
bank. 

The American species of plums 
have long chilling requirements, 
Some of these types do not start 
growth at all after warm winters 
and use of a special oil emulsion is 


| resorted to in January. 


Probably most injurious of the re- 


| sults of an extremely warm winter 
_ is the shedding of unswollen fruit 


buds in late winter or early spring, 
especially for those fruits that have 
only flower parts in the fruit buds, 
Apricots and some _ varieties of 
peaches and plums shed their buds 
during or after warm winters even 
in the northern California fruit sec- 
tions. 


STRAWBERRY BREEDING 
(Continued from page 24) 





_ shipment of the most promising ones, 


So far, no new varieties have been 
released, although there are three 
promising seedlings now under ad- 
vanced field and shipping tests. 
Strawberries are very much like 


| corn in that most varieties are at their 


best within definite regions. To make 


| progress by breeding, the work must 


be done within the general area or 
under climatic conditions similar to 
those where the plants are to be 


| grown. 





Recently announced is the new El 
Monte Thornless Boysenberry. Orig- 


| inating as a “sport” from thorny 
| Boysenberry plant, this new type is 
_ reported to be equal in hardiness to the 

| plant from which it developed. Sea- 


} 
| 


| 
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sonal fruit production is said to be at 


least 10 days ahead of the thorny ~ 
Boysenberry. The Thornless Boysen- 7 


berry is suggested as a companion 


| berry to the Nectarberry since the lat- 
ter bears its crop through midseason 
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PEACH BREEDING | jeanne 
(Continued from page 27) fesse 

an increasing demand that new va- 

rjeties receive some sort of a “clear- | 


| 





























ning ing house” test before they can be | } 
— introduced. | | 
de- Since 1925. the New Jersey sta- | { 
ruit tion has named and introduced 23 | i 
e.09 varieties of peaches and one nec- ‘ 
ie tarine. The varieties which were | 
h to developed to replace Carman were | 
fo. Cumberland, Pioneer, and Golden 
si Jubilee. | 4 
Sas " In 1928, a Peach Council of 10 | i] 
a: practical growers, appointed by the i 
rp president of the State Horticultural | ii 
late Societv. was made a feature of the i 
bur peach breeding work. This council 

visits the station, examines new va- 
me rieties that are promising for intro- 
nts. duction, makes recommendations as 
a to future procedure, and has estab- | 
ters lished a dependable source of trees 
ps for planting. The technical phases 

of the breeding work are thus bal- 
Bi anced and promoted in a manner 
iter most suited to the needs of the 
ro growers of the State. The practical | 
mee influence of this work is_ briefly 
ate demonstrated by the following data. ; ° 
ids. The first introduction of varieties : Orchard Tractors and Equipment 
of to New Jersey growers from the ; 
uds scientific breeding work occurred in 
= 1925. At that time, not a single fy you want to cut costs to rock-bot- 
ag station-developed variety was listed tom on all orchard and grove jobs, 

among the 10 most important ones : ; ; , 

grown in the State. In 1937, or 12 MODEL “AO” Ce Jin ae ee ee 
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= 4 vears later, three station-developed 
varieties were among the first 10 in 
total numbers of trees of all ages, 












1 two of which ranked in the first five. trees. Pulls two 16-inch sures easy, right-on-the-farm upkeep. 
we When only young trees, three years —_ = Fewer, sturdier parts mean longer life. 
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the first 10 is increased to seven. 
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The sensational new 
tractor that brings the ad- 
vantages of low-cost John 
Deere power within reach 
of small growers. With 
its adjustable wheel spac- 
ing, narrow, compact de- 
sign, light weight, and 
ease of handling, it is per- 
fectly suited to all types, 
of work between rows of 
berries or grapes and to 
close work in orchards. | 
Pulls one-bottom 12-inch 
plow, 5-foot disk harrow. 
Full line of working 
equipment. 
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ager of American Fruit Growers, Inc., appeared 
twice on program at Indiana society meeting. 
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SMALL-FRUIT Complete discussions of all phases of production and marketing of 
grapes, strawberries, bramble fruits, currants, a blue- 
CULTURE berries, and cranberries feature this text and reference book. 
Written in an easily understandable style, the practical grower 

— S. Sh k will find this volume both interesting and useful. 
y vames >. shoemaker 52 i liustrations Sent postpaid on receipt of $3.50 434 Pages 
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COPPER SULPHATE 


More and more growers every year are demanding 


“INSTANT —99% Pure oo Z.*. 


because it assures all-important accuracy of copper Fungus 








content, dissolves quickly, covers uniformly. Easy 
to measure. For copper lime dust, use 


MONOHYDRATED 


(Full 35% Metallic Copper Content) 
Now packed in re-fillable, removable top drums 


PHELPS DODGE REFINING CORPORATION ‘vq, 4:6” 








40 WALL ST.,N.Y.C. « 230 N. MICH. AVE., CHICAGO 
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GRAPE VARIETIES 


(Continued from page 25) 
and planted. In no instance have am 


improvements been noted among the ; 
selections when compared with rap. 


dom vines obtained from the nur. 


and grown under like cultural cage 


over a period of years. 


yardists that the Concord as noy 
grown has “run out,” due, they think 
to the propagation from the ‘same 
vines year after year. However, com. 
parisons made between any lot of 
| present-day Concord with those prop. 
agated directly from the original 
Concord as it was growing 25 years 
_ ago at Concord, Mass., indicate that 

any well-grown vine of today igs no 

different in any respect than vines 
originating today from the parent 
vine. 


In view of the fact that in all the ~ 


descriptions of American grapes avail. 
able and reviewed by the writer, only 
one is suggested as a probable “bud 
sport,” this would seem to indicate 
that the tendency of the grape to 
“sport” is rare, or that the true origins 
of most of the 2000 described varie- 
ties are not accurately known. It 
seems more probable that the first 
assumption is the correct one since 
the search for “bud sports” over the 
past 25 years has brought to light but 
a few cases of known bud variation. 
Yet the fact that an occasional vatia- 
tion has been noted should stimulate 
all growers of this fruit to be on the 
alert for such possibilities. To the 
best of the writer’s knowledge the fol- 
lowing are the only true “bud sports” 
of the grape known at present. 
Hubbard Seedless and Coneotd 
Seedless varieties have been grown 
_and observed carefully for over 25 
years in the same vineyard. Plants 
of the Hubbard Seedless were ac 
quired from the T. S. Hubbard Nur- 
series, Fredonia, N. Y., which had 
received the variety from a grower 
and hybridizer in Arkansas. A few 
years later the Concord Seedless was 
called to the attention of some of the 
horticulturists at the experiment sta- 
tion, Geneva, N.Y., but from an en 
tirely different source. A_ careful 
study of the botanical and_horticul- 
tural characters indicates that the two 
are identical. While the berries, espe- 


cially the larger ones on the clustef,’ 


| may contain an occasional seed, the 
others have but soft, small rudiments 
of seed. The flavor is typically Con- 
cord, but owing to the fact that the 
skin is chewed in the eating, it seems 
tastier than its parent. The vigor of 
both varieties is approximately that of 
| Concord, Like its parent, the stamens 


_ of both are upright, and the pollen of 


| each is highly viable. 








It is the supposition of some yjne. 


Concord Seedless was found grow: | 
ing in a block of seeded Concord at) 


| Rushville, N.Y., sometime previous; 
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to 1913, by the owner of the farm. 
Previous to this time the seedless 
yine, or any part of an ordinary Con- 
cord bearing seedless berries, had not 
been noted. Unfortunately, it is not 
known whether the vine which yielded 
the seedless berries produced seedless 
fruits exclusively or but a single arm 
or cane. It is possible that the seed- 
less vine in the Rushville vineyard 
was one of a lot of seeded Concord 
rown by and purchased from the 
Hubbard Company. The fact that no 
other seedless vine of Concord has 
been reported from other localities 
would indicate that the Hubbard 
Seedless propagated by this nursery 
was not being dispersed through its 
mixture with the seeded form. It 
will be seen later that Concord has 
thrown identical bud variations in an- 
other direction, hence it is tenable that 
two seedless forms might be the re- 
sult at different times and from wide- 
ly separated sections. 
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In 1889 the experiment station at | 


Geneva, N.Y., received from Wat- 
kins, N.Y., a grape coppery-bronze in 








Remember 
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color but which in all other characters 
resembled Concord. If one could not 
see the fruit he would not know 
whether he was eating Concord or 
Glenfeld, the name given the new 
variety. It was named by the vine- 
yardists who found it growing in a 
block of Concord which were on the 
farm at the time he purchased it. The 
variety has never been grown com- 
mercially, and probably only a few 
vines have ever been planted. Glen- 
feld has always been considered a 
seedling of Concord. In 1913 it was 


added to the variety vineyard in the | 


Vineyard Laboratory at Fredonia, 
N.Y. In 1936, the writer’s attention 
was called to a vine growing in a 





large block of 20-year-old Concord | 


situated a half mile from the labora- 
tory. The fruit carried on one arm 
of this vine» was normal 


Concord, | 


while the other arm bore the coppery- | 


bronze fruit of the Glenfeld. Com- 
parative examination of the fruit and 


growing on the laboratory grounds 
and was found identical. 

Since no one had been interested 
in the variety, no cuttings or roots 


. seed of this was made with Glenfeld | 


had been sent out for trial, and the | 


owner of the Concord vineyard in 
which the second Glenfeld was found 
had never done any grafting. The 
owner of the vineyard had noticed the 
different colored fruit on this vine a 


(Continued on page 34) 
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MYERS Silver Cloud Power 
Sprayers are available in | 
various sizes and capacities 
for operation by gasoline 
engine or power take-off 
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MYERS Self-Oiling Power 


e key to 
given by MYERS power 


and MORE RELIABLE! 


CUTSIDE smoothness is today practically taken for 
granted in the design of an up-to-date orchard sprayer. 
But the smoothness which makes MYERS Silver Cloud 
Sprayers so preeminent is hidden deep in the actual work- 
ing parts. Turn back the hood of a Silver Cloud and let 
your MYERS dealer explain the improved construction 
and functioning of such key parts as the Power Unit, 
Transmission, Pump, Pressure Control Valve, Tank, Agi- 
tator, Wheels, Axles and Frame. You will then understand 
why you get faster and better performance — with greater 
economy and reliability — in a MYERS Silver Cloud 


The MYERS line includes 
sprayers of every wanted 
type and capacity for work in 
orchards, groves, vineyards, 
tow crops, fields, gardens 
and greenhouses. Hose 
sprayers, boom sprayers, 


sprayers and portable spray- 
ers... tank sprayers, barrel 
sprayers, bucket sprayers, 
knapsack and compressed 
air sprayers. There’s a 
MYERS dealer neat you, 
teady to supply your needs 


spray equipment. Justly 

noted for their perfectlubri: combination sprayers...en- and assure prompt service. 
cation and en service gine powered, tractor pow- MYERS Spray Catalog is 
ae mo so 2 ww » a , traction driven and free on request. Check the 
yet readily accessible for hand operated sprayers... convenient coupon below 


and mail it TODAY. 


control adjustment. wheeled sprayers, station 
VALVES stainless steel. hee pray i 
CYLINDERS porcelain 
lined. PLUNGERS im- 
proved double cyp expan- 
sion type with adjustable 
take-up. Duplex, Triplex 
and Quadruplex sizes accord- 
ing to capacities needed. 
Pressures up to 800 

if desired. 























THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
“Pump Builders Since 1870” 
595 Fourth St. Ashland, Ohio 


Send free information on items marked 
and name of your nearest dealer. 
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TEMPERED 


RUBBER 


GIVES THE ““U. $.‘‘ ROYAL BOOT LONG 
LIFE AND HANDSOME, RUGGED APPEAR- 
ANCE, DISTINCTIVE TIRE TREAD SOLE. 
PIGSKIN FINISH. AND, LIKE OTHER 
“y. §.“ BOOTS, EVERY SOOT IS LEAK- 
TESTED BEFORE IT LEAVES THE FACTORY. 


eo States Rubber Company 
1790 Broadway, New York 


ASK TO SEE THE 
NEW ROYAL 
RAINCOAT WITH 
PIGSKIN FINISH 
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One application positively 
prevents canker worms, 
climbing cut-worms and 
similar destructive insects 
from damaging your citrus, 
apple, and other fruit trees, 
also grape vines, during the 
whole active insect season. 
Costs only a few cents per 
tree. Easy to apply. 30 
years’ continuous use prove 
the effectiveness, SAFETY, 
and economy of TREE 
TANGLEFOOT. At your 
dealer’s, or write 
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Grand Rapids. Mich. 
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COPPER FUNGICIDES 


for Fungus Control of 
Fruits and Vegetables 


Tennessee Corporation, after extensive re- 
search, has developed copper fungicides of 
varying strengths, containing from 26% to 
53% copper (for specific treatment of different 
fungus diseases), and containing materials in- 
corporated for greater safety and more effective 
control, 

The smaller size of particles in these new 
compounds permits a much greater covering 
power and adherence, which results in effective 
fungus control with a lighter visible spray 
residue and less injury to the plant. This, 
along with careful control of toxicity and a 
maintenance of a colloidal (gelatinous) state 
of material, make the new Tennessee Copper 
Fungicides the most non-injurious, effective, 
and economical means of controlling fungus 
diseases of all types of fruits and vegetables. 
Consult your spray material dealer or write 
direct to: 





TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


Box 2205 Atlanta, Ga. 





UNITED'S B. B. (BLOCK BAKED 


CORKBOARD INSULATION 





Assures maximum insula- 
tion .efficiency at mini- 
mum cost. Moisture- 
resistant, compact, light 
weight, sanitary, struc- 
turally strong, flexible. 











Write for particulars. 
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CORK COMPANIES 
WEST KEARNY, N. J. 
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POLLINATION 


(Continued from page 17) 
many localities, bees properly pre- 
pared for orchard use will not be in 
shape for a later honey flow. This 
partially accounts for their high 
rental costs, for no profit can be 
realized from their honey _ stores. 
Some beekeepers, instead of building 
their colonies to full strength in time 
for the fruit bloom so the orchardist 
| will get his money’s worth, put weak 
“hives in the orchard to build up their 
strength for a later honey flow. Thus 
the man who hires the bees is getting 
the least value from the transaction. 

The work of preparing the colonies 
for early spring pollination properly 
begins the preceding summer. At this 
time the old queen in each hive is 
killed and a young laying queen of 
good vigorous stock is introduced, 
for a young queen will continue to 
lay later in the fall and start laying 
earlier in the spring. There should 
be an ample supply of honey in the 
hives during August and_ the - fall 
months to encourage the queen to lay 
prolifically during this period, as from 
these eggs the bees that will live over 
the winter and begin the early spring 
work are hatched. 

With the approach of winter, the 
colony's honey stores should once 
again be checked and replenished, 1f 
necessary, with sugar syrup. The 
hive is then given a good .windbreak 
and whatever winter protection 1s re- 
quired in that locality. This protec- 
tion, however, should be ample, so as 
to start brood rearing early, and to 
prevent the brood from being chilled. 

Very early in the spring (the start- 
ing date varies with the locality and 
the weather condition) the bees are 
fed warm sugar syrup each day. The 
syrup is mixed with equal parts sugat 
and water. Usually not less than one- 
half pint a day is fed. This starts the 
queen laying much sooner than she 
ordinarily would. The feeding is con- 
tinued nearly up to the time the hives 
are placed in the orchard. 

Colonies handled in this manner are 
a revelation to one who has been 
used to uncared for hives. The hives 
are literally packed with worker bees, 
bees that will do the work of two or 
three ordinary hives. 

Naturally, the orchardist must de- 
pend on the integrity of the beekeeper 
to have his bees in the best condition 
possible. If they are not, there is 











little that can be done about it. If the 
orchardist will equip himself with 
adequate protection against stings 


i.e., veil and gloves, he can open a 
hive and see for himself the condition 
of the bees. Bees are easily handled 
during the spring without offering 
to sting. If the grower hesitates to 
do this, it is a good idea to visit the 
apiary during a warm sunny spell in 
early spring and rent only those hives 
| that have a good flight of bees. 
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LARGE ROOMS, NEWLY 
FURNISHED & DECORATED 
SINGLE from $3. DOUBLE $4.56 


1 BLOCK FROM PENN. STATION 
B. & O. Motor Coaches stop at our door, 


SPECIAL FLOOR DEVOTED TO 
WOMEN GUESTS EXCLUSIVELY 


M‘ALPIN 


BROADWAY AT 34th ST., NEW YORK 
Under KNOTT Mgt. John J. Woelfle, Mgr. 
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A Wonderful Place for 
You and Your Family 


This Modern, homelike Hotel, on 
FLORIDA'S most healthful SOUTH- 
EAST COAST, affords a refined at- 
mosphere for rest. Situated in a beau- 
tiful three acre park of tropical palms, 
shrubbery, flowers and fruits—along 
the Boulevard leading to one of the 
finest beaches in Florida. ONLY 2 
minutes' drive to MIAMI and_ its 
varied diversions. GOLF, FISHING, 
SHUFFLEBOARD, OCEAN’ BATHING, 
TENNIS, CLOCK GOLF, Etc. 

Pleasingly moderate rates — Rooms 

$2.50 up. AAA in every way. 


Ownership-Management. 


DANIA BEACH 


HO’? £1. 


DANIA ELA 




















New Patented Spray Gun 
Greater distance . Better fog 
Write to 
Windmaster Spray Gun Co. 
Hood River, Oregon 


= WINDMASTER 


Good Pruning 


means better trees and 

— ft It * easy to = good work with # 
RTLETT P RUNER S. Used and en- 

_ Ry by experts. Ve make a complete line # 

of Pruning equipment; shears, saws, trim- 

mers, etc. Write for free illustrated catalogue, 

gg i MANUFACTURING | co. 
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Just off the press— 


day for your free copy! 


Tos 


BORAX—BORIC ACID 


“BORON IN AGRICULTURE” 


A booklet you will want! Write to- 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 


51 Madison Ave., Dept. B-1, New York City 











MCCLAIN LITTLE WONDE 
POWER SPRAYER 

4s ORCHARDISTS 

GREENHOUSES 

POULTRYMEN 














GARDENERS 
ESTATES 
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Ene Guns with Controlled Streamline 


W. L. HAMILTON & CO. 


HUMMER 


MICHIGAN 
: A GUN FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Six Models i Send For Catalog 





ORCHARD WORKER 







- “Every truit grower 
Levers adjust- 

able. Can be let 

down, 80 as not 
to strike limbs 


Meister, Vice Pres. American 







ning Ponds. 






work. 


ore 
Ne part with it, 





. large or emall, should 
have a MARTIN HUMMER!” — Gilbert 


Fruit Grow- 


er. who uses Martin in his own orchards. 
Fastest tool for scientific Row Cultiva- 
\\ tion. Terracing. Ditching. — 
\ Spray Pipeline Trenehing. Diggi 


ng. 


10 DAYS TRIAL 


‘ Cee a HUMMER 10 days in your own 
Then if yead 


we'll refun 


ve § cent. 
$ Blade Extension works 


close to trunks as desired. 







Ditcher & Grader Co. inc., Box 18 








ted folder 
+s Owensbo 


Quickly attached or 
- e! 


ro, Ky. 











Standard 
Garden Tr 


Powerful 1 and 2 Cylinder Tractors 





Nurseries, Fruit and Poultry Men. 


ate 


FANDARE ENEINE 


acto 


for Small Farms, Gardeners, Florists, 


York, N.Y. 
208 Cedar St. 






co. 





STATE NEWS 


(Continued from page 19) 


| weakened but conditions look favorable for 
| the coming year provided rainfall is more 
| nearly normal. Most of Nebraska's home 
| orchards have gone with the hot winds. Com- 
mercial growers in favorable locations are 


beginning to profit by these losses.—E. H. | 


HOPPERT, Sec'y, Lincoin. 


| PENNSYLVANIA—J. A. Runk, Huntingdon, 
was elected to the presidency of the State 


| Horticultural Association at its recent annual | 
| meeting. Other officers for 1939: H. W. Skin- | 


ner, Chambersburg, vice-president, and H. M. 


Anderson, New Park, treasurer—J. U. RUEF, | 


Sec'y, State College. 


NEW YORK—The Rochester and Kingston | 
meetings of the New York State Horticultural | 
| Society are always barometers of the state | 


| of mind and the pocketbook in New York 


State fruit growing circles. They give a good | 
indication of what growers are thinking, plan- | 


| ning, and hoping for the coming year. 

| This year's meetings were no exception. In- 
terestingly enough, both meetings brought 

| out a really aggressive spirit on the part of 
growers. The despair of a few years ago, fol- 
lowed in turn by hope a few years later, has 

| now given way to a confidence that New 

| York State has opportunities and that grow- 

| ers are in position to take care of them if 
only they will knuckle down to the task. 


As Dr. W. |. Myers of Cornell put it, “the | 
East has a fair advantage"—but this ad- | 





vantage is one that cannot be kicked around. | 
| Palmer Hart of Red Hook said, “The trouble | 


with us is that we have thrown our oppor- 
| tunities into the Hudson River rather than our 
| culls." Director V. R. Gardner of Michigan 
| said, “Use the distributing channels, don't 
buck them, improve the grade of fruit, and 
sell more fruit juices."—H. B. TUKEY, Geneva. 


VIRGINIA—Strawberries, Youngberries, and 
| Boysenberries are being recommended to 


| Frederick County growers—not as a sideline 
| but as a full-fledged crop—by D. A. Tucker 


of the State Extension Division. 
There is more market than product insofar 
| as berries are concerned in this section, states 
Tucker. Principal outlets for the crop are pre- 
| serving plants in Winchester and Front Royal 
and the local market. In event of a large 
| surplus, the fruit could be easily marketed in 


| 


| the metropolitan area of Washington, ac- 





After a busy day at his State society sessions, 
veteran fruit grower W. S. Perrine, Centralia, 
lll, relaxes while talking in hotel lobby. 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
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“Corona Dry”, Kills Bugs— 
Protects Fruits from 
infestation! 


T’S the extra jolt—the added poison 

power —that makes Corona Dry Arse- 
nate of Lead a quick killer. Systematic 
spraying with this fast-action poison will 
rid your orchard of infestation speedily and 
thoroughly. 


For more than 30 years, leading orchardists 
have depended on “Corona Dry”. It is cor- 
rectly and finely ground; spreads evenly, 
covers a large area. 

For healthier fruit, for better color, for uni- 
form high quality in your orchard, spray 
with “Corona Dry”. Any further informa- 
tion will be supplied by return mail. Write: 
Corona Chemical Division of Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company, Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Colored pink for quich identification as a poison 
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AMAZING RESULTS 


.»» when trees are planted 
with PIC Peat Moss! 


Things are happening in the fruit 
growing industry. A new method of plant- 
ing is producing amazing results for fruit 
growers everywhere at a cost of only a few 
cents per tree. Apple, peach, plum, cherry 
and pear trees develop faster and grow 
better, when planted with PIC Emblem- 
Protected Peat Moss. 


The two apple trees pictured above are 
typical examples of the benefits of peat 
moss in planting trees. Both these trees are 
the same age . . . both were planted at the 
same time (spring 1935) only a few feet 
apart. The only difference in planting treat- 
ment was the addition of a 12-quart pail of 
moistened PIC Peat Moss to the fill-back of 
the tree on the right. 


PIC Peat Moss, when mixed with the soil, 
provides an excellent environment for root 
development and tree growth. It quickly 
promotes new root growth so that young 
trees take hold quicker and grow better. 


Let us tell you more about 
this amazing product and 
how it is helping fruit 
growers assure better 
planting success. Mail the 
coupon below for full de- 
tails and a free copy of our 
bulletin on ‘Growing 
Trees.” 


VIC Pea PEAT MOSS 





PEAT INSTITUTE OF AMERICA AFG-3 
Div. Peat Import Corporation 
155 John Street, New York, N.Y. 


Please send me full information on the use 
of Peat Moss in planting trees. 


do a, ee a EATS SS ee Bee PF ER A ee 
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Lo Sn ak ON a ce 
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GRAPE VARIETIES 
(Continued from page 31) 


few years before 1936, but he had 


neglected to mark the vine, hence no | § 


cutting wood from it had been prop- 
agated. Since the Concord vines had 
been purchased from a nursery many 
years previously, it is quite likely that 


| the “sporting” which resulted in this 


strangely-colored variety actually oc- 
curred in this grower’s vineyard. 

In view of the recurrence of a cop- 
pery-bronze Concord after nearly a 
half century, it would seem that 
when and if Concord “sports,’’ the 
variation is quite likely to be occa- 
sionally in fruit coldr, though it has 
already been indicated that the “sport” 
may be nearly seedless. 

Pinot noir, a Vinifera variety, has 
been grown for a great many years 
in France. As the name indicates, it 
is a black or blue colored sort, mainly 
used for wine. In addition to the 
black Pinot, there is the white or 
green Pinot. Prince, in his “Treatise 
on the Vine,”’ published in 1830, says, 
“Under the name Pinot or Pineau a 
great number of red and black varie- 
ties of grapes are found in various 
French vineyards, which are in fact 
totally different in character and serve 
only to make inferior wine ; great care 


and circumspection are therefore 
necessary to obtain the genuine 
kinds.” It is further stated that the 


true Pinot is characterized by berries 
having the shape of the pine cone, 
while the variations have roundish 
in his “Ampelographie,” 
states that the Pinot has been known 
to “sport’’ on more than one occasion, 
resulting in a red variation. 

In the experiment vineyards at 
Geneva, Pinot gris, the greenish va- 
riety, has sported at least once during 
the last few years, resulting in a red 
variation. Thus, over a century ago 





Propagation of Plants 


By M. G. Kains and 

L. M. McQuesten 
New, fully illustrated volume cover- 
ing propagation by seeds, layers, 
grafting, and budding. Chapters in- 
cluded on nursery and greenhouse 
management, also 38-page section on 
fruit tree stocks. 556 pages of prac- 
tical information for the commercial 
plant propagator, the teacher, the 
student, and the experimenter. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of $3.50 


American Fruit Grower 
1370 Ontario St. Cleveland, Obio 











ACME GRAFTING COMPOUND 


A new grafting compound endorsed by Michi- 
gan State College. Moderately priced and ap- 
plied cold with a brush. Used also as a protec- 
tive coating for injury. We can also supply 
Hand and Brush grafting wax and wax heaters. 
Send for price list. Dealers wanted. 


M.H. Hunt & Son, 510N. Cedar St.. Lansing, Mich. 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 





BERRY PLANTs . 
FRUIT TREES - 

















pesvien, ny. jes, 
Sensa New Fall Bearing Cherry. New 
pa eppere parent! blight resistant — Bartlett = 





Planters. Write for our complete Catalog today or comma 
W. N. SCARFF'S SONS, Box 231, New Carel, ou, 
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NEW HIGH QUALITY YELLOW ‘PEACH 


GOLDENEAST 


Bred and Tested in New Jersey—Ripens 2 y, 
before Elberta—Propagated and Distributed | by 


The New Jersey Peach Council, Inc, 


Box 710, Princeton, N. J. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG AND PRICE List 














Gient ASTER | NOVELTY 


Grow this New Meee 
Our Trials prod bia 
= in several 
& white stripes on edges of 
f | es one pant 
3 We are tending sot Test Pat ame 
Msioe. Yor what a NAME. Rules ome gad 
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FRUIT TREES 


Grown by Virginia’s Largest Grower 


Offered at considerably reduced prices, 

500,000 PEACH in a large assortment of varieties an 
sizes. Buds cut from bearing orchards, assuring plantey 
of trees true to name. 

300,000 APPLE in the New Double Red Strains, as well 
in the most popular standard varieties. 

WRITE FOR. Rte COPY OF OUR 44 PAGE PLANT. 

G GUIDE and New Low Price List 


waveniien NURSERIES, Waynesbere, Virginia 


FRUIT TREES 
BERRIES -ORNAMENTALS 


Every Fruit Grower and Home hag 
should have a FREE copy of our big 68- 











page Planter’s Guide. Faithfully describes} 


Best Fruits, Berries and Ornamentals 
for farm, suburban and city plantinen 
at new low prices. Write today. 








Quality Fruit Trees 


At Greatly Reduced Prices 


Buy direct for live, vigorous, true-to-name trees from 
a nursery with 59 years’ experience and a nation-wide 
reputation for square dealing. Write for 1939 book 
of tree, vine and shrub bargains. 


KELLY BROS. NURSERIES 


et Maple St. Dansville, N.Y, 


’ STRAWBERRIES 


Allen’s 1939 = 
Book Describes 
Methods, Plans Ve 
Tieties: 


Boys FREE Catski 
E WRI TE TODAY 
he we F. ALLEN CO. 
284 Evergreen Ave., Salisbury, Mé. 


FRUIT TREES 


Peaches, Pears, Apples, Plums, etc 
Excellent stock. Write for catalog. Box 
"A," The Storrs & Harrison Company, 
85 years at Painesville, Ohio. 












World’s Largest Laboratory Making “Dental ‘Plates Only 


BEAUTIFUL 
cnyoy Natural -Looking 


FALSE TEETHI 
6 “SEND No 
MONEY 


E make-BY MAIL-the World's No 
DAYS’ - 1 FIT-RITE Dental Plates for men 
TRIAL and women—from impressions taken 
yourhome. Thousands of pleased patrons. . 
BACK GUARANTEE YOU'LL BE SATISFIED. Monthly 
payments possible. FREE mouth-forms, easy directions 
WRITE ME TODAY! C. 7. vig ys pe: 
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catalog 
NITED STATES DENTAL CO ANY. 
Dept 35, 1555 Milwaukee Ave. ae wm, ; 
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these varieties were showing the same 
tendencies to vary, many hundreds of 
miles distant, that they are today. 

During the past summer our atten- 
tion was directed to a possible ‘sport 
of the Niagara. The vine showing the 

tendency 1s mixed with several vines 

of the same variety growing 1n north- 
western Pennsylvania. In this case 
there is no color change, except that 
possibly the suspected variation yields 
herries that possess a luster that is 
not characteristic of the true Niagara. 

They are, however, larger and the 

skin is thinner. Leaves of this varia- 

tion are roundish in outline and are 
not the typical Niagara indented type. 

Fruit is borne on one arm of a true 

Niagara plant, which bears normal 

Niagara clusters with all the known 
characters of the variety. 

In view of the variation of Con- 
cord, which has resulted in the Con- 
cord Seedless and the Glenfeld, is it 
not likely that some of the large- 
berried blue sorts that are quite sim- 
ilar to Concord in other characters 
and which have been distributed un- 
der such names as Giant Concord, 
King, Mammoth, and Mammoth 
Concord as seedlings of it, are “bud 
sports” rather than seedlings? When 
one reads of the origin of grape vari- 
eties, he cannot help but be impressed 
with the fact that their beginnings are 
not too definitely known. It is quite 
possible that a variation might pass 
unobserved in a considerable number 
of vines when it first occurs, yet if 
cutting wood is taken from the vines 
promiscuously, the “sport’’ conceiv- 
ably might appear several years later 
in several localities as a distinct variety 
without the grower knowing anything 
of its true origin. Grapes with ber- 
ries very similar to Eaton have been 
brought to the writer's attention al- 
most annually for many years from 
widely separated sections. It seems 
most unlikely that these are the orig- 
inal Eaton which has been dissemi- 
nated as a mixture in lots of Concord, 
but rather that they are “bud sports” 
of the latter. 

Thus “sports” of Concord, while 
not particularly numerous, have been 
noted often enough to justify the 
assumption that other variations of 
it have possibly occurred, though they 


_have not come to the attention of 


those who recognized them as such. 
In the harvest activities of a commer- 


cial vineyard, any unusual type of | 


fruit could easily escape the eyes of 
the workers, yet it has been from 
relatively large blocks of vines that 
the few “sports” of Concord have 
been noted. While artificial pollina- 
tion of known mother parents re- 
mains the surest and quickest method 
for production of new grape varie- 
ties, there is still the possibility that 


something good may come from the | 


variations or “sports.” 
MARCH, 1939 
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, poong information mg in Bee Culture 
Thea. i. Reet Co.,Dept. M-26, Medina, Ohie 


EN, twenty, or thirty years hence—about 
the time when you would like to ease up 
on caring for the trees and let the trees care 
for you — your crops, your income, even the 
condition and salability of the orchard itself, 
will be determined by how well soil fertility 
has been maintained in the meantime. 


GRANULAR ‘AERO’ CYANAMID is the best 
nitrogen fertilizer for the long pull. 


Its nitrogen (21%/,) not only feeds the tree and 
the cover crop, but is especially effective in 
transforming raw organic materials into 
humus. 


Its lime (70%) prevents development of acid- 
ity. It combines with organic matter to make 
sweet humus. | : 


For the long pull, get your nitrogen from 
long-lasting Granular ‘Aero’ Cyanamid. 


ulfetin - of Your Orchard 








AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 






ed stocks, raised under soil 


We everything in 
inners’ oneeel.s a small cost. 
k b. of Fg ~ h fi 1 profi 

*” contai: le! w ro or rea t. 
4 nf catalog full of bee- Rogen B 


experience selling direct to the planter. 


~~ no a Bountiful Ridge Nurseries, 





NEW YORK,.N. 


FRUIT TREES-BERRY PLANTS 


Don’t buy before sending for our free 
1939 catalog of standard and improved 
varieties of well rooted, triple inspéct- 


¥; 








and 


climatic conditions that make “‘Boun- 
tiful Ridge’’ the choice of planters 
One of 
America’s leading nurseries with 3 generations of growing 


Box F39, Princess Anne, Md. 








BUY FROM THE GROWER 


Lake’s Shenandoah Nurseries 


Our assortment of fruit trees and other nursery stock is com- 


‘plete and the highest quality. Please write for prices. 
Shenandoah, lowa 
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OPPORTUNITY ADS 


Only 15¢ a Word—CASH WITH ORDER. Count each initial and whole number as one word. 
ADDRESS: AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 


1370 Ontario Street, Cleveland, Ohio 











BEES FOR SALE 
PACKAGE BEES FOR POLLINATION. TWO-POUND ISLANDS VIEW ORCHARDS—60 ACRES, BEARING 
package with queen $7 Three-pound package 3 oa apple trees, six-room house, packing sheds, barn, other 


pound package Also cypress hives. 
for catalog. STOVER APLARIES, Mayhew, Mississippi. 
PACKAGE — FOR POLLINATION, 2 LBS. AND 
Queen, $2.25; 3 Ibs, and Queen, $2.95. Wire for quick 
service. RAPIDES APIARIES, Winnfield, Louisiana. 


BERRY PLANTS 


PLANTS FAMOUS FOR HIGHEST 
Quality, Lowest Cost. Strong, Vigorous, Dependable, True 
to Name. Safe delivery and 100% satisfaction guaranteed. 
For best success set Kayner’s High Quality, Fresh Dug 
Plants. Blakemores, Aroma, Missionary, 100, 
$3.50; 5000, $15.C0. Sengtor Dunlap, Gibson, 106, 70¢: 
1000, $3.75; 5006, $16.25. Dorset, Premier, Aberdeen, 
Big Joe, Luptons, William Belt, Candy, Pearl, 100, 70¢; 
1000, $4.00; 5000, $17.50. Fairfax, Beauty, 100, 
1000, $4.25; 5000, $18.75; Chesapeake, Catskill, 100, 70¢: 
1000, $4.50; 5000, $20.00. Mastodon, Gem, Everbearing, 
100, $1.00; 1000, $6.75; 5000, $31.25. Asparagus Roots, 
Mary Washington, Variety One, Year Number One, 100, 
85e; 1000, $5.25; 5000, $23.75. Year, Number One, 
. $6.75; 5000, $31.25. Big ‘Valuable Ilus- 
trated Berry REE Send today. RAYNER 
BROTHERS, Box 33, Salisbury, Maryland. 











STRAWBERRY 


buildings. Priced to earn cost quickly for working owner 
and .amily; part seine city limits, close to Lake Superior. 
Address D. S. KNIGHT, Bayfield, Wisconsin. 
IMPROVED BaETT Soaee ACRES YOUNG BEAR- 
ing apple orchard eighteen miles from Topeka on all weather 

oad. Twelve thousand dollars cash. Address ARTHUR 
VILVEN, Wamene, Kansas. 


LADDERS 


SAFETY STEPLADDER. GETS YOU WHERE YOU 
need to be, inside tree or out, level or rough ground. 
Special construction eliminates danger of falling. Light, 
practically unbreakable. Enthusiastically approved by 
many large orchardists. Write for particulars. BENTON 
LADDER COMPANY, Route 6, Jackson, Michigan. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EVENTUALLY YOU’LL LIVE IN FLORIDA. KEEP 
in touch with its agricultural opportunities by subscrib- 
ing to its leading citrus and truck magazine. 50c per year; 
3 years, $1.00. FLORIDA FARM AND GROVE, Jack- 
sonville, Florida. ' 




















EARLY RIPENING THORNLESS BOYSENBERRY. 
Only genuine plants this sensational berry. New Sweet 
Nectarberry outyields Boysen. Bauer Thorniess Logan- 
berry. Rockhill, Perfection, Everbearing Strawberries, 
Giant Cherry Rhubarb. Others. Buy from origina! plant- 
ings. - Cultural Guide Free. BENEDICT RANC HO, 1037 
Deana, El Monte, California. ae 
MASTODON, GEM, EVERBEARING, 200—$1.40 POST- 
paid. 1000--$4.50 not Prepaid. Dorsett, Fairfax, Cats- 
kill, Dunlap, Gibson, 200—95c Postpaid; 1000—$3.50 not 
Prepaid. NORTH MICHIGAN NURSERY, West Olive, 
Michigan. 
BLAKEMORE, AROMA, DUNLAP STRAWBERRIES: 
Dorsett, Fairfax, Premier, 








1000, $ —* 10, a Kite 50. 

Cc ill: 2.50; 10,000, $22.50. Everbearing: 100, 
§ i 6 9550 Sl SHELBY ‘PLANT FARMS, Memphis, 
Tennessee. 





in — 1 i en ted 4 Mi oa une 
inches long, w es n nnesota si 
19 + PERKINS BROTHERS, R 6, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 
SPECIAL OFFER—200 DUNLAP OR BLAKEMORE 
Strawberry Plants, five Youngberry. four one. So 
Austin Dewberry, all postpaid for $1.25. BASH 
Mountainburg, Arkansas. 
200 YELLOW FREE BLAKEMORE OR DUNLAP 
plants delivered, $1.00. Free catalog on strawberries, Nec- 
tarberry, Boysenberry and Youngberry. WALLER BROS., 
Judsonia, Arkansas. 
THE ‘CRESCO’ STRAWBERRY, SUPERIOR DUNLAP 
tyne, ask for circular, 500 plants $6.50. 1000, $9.95. 
Ww. A. BENTS NURSERIES, Cresco, Iowa. 
BLAKEMORE, DUNLAP, AROMA, DORSETT, 
fax. Premier, Catskill and Big Joe, $3.00 per 1000. 
ANNA STRAWBERRY NURSERY. Anna, Illinois. 
BOYSENBERRY SPECIALISTS—WE GROW AMERI- 
ca’s Finest GENUINE Northern Grown Boysenberry 
plants. Catalogue Free. BOYSENBERRY PLANTA- 
TION, Lapeer, Michigan. 
NEW STRAWBERRY, FROST PROOF. OTHER NEW 
viet E. POTTER, 











FAIR- 











varieties. Catalog free. Write E. . Lesite, 
Michigan. 

DORSETT, BLAKEMORE, DUNLAP. AROMA STRAW- 
berry plants 50 per 1000: 5000. $10.00. CHAT- 


$2. 
*TANOOGA NURSERIES, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


NEW STRAWBERRY FROST PROOF. OTHER NEW 
varieties. Catalog free. Write E. W. POTTER, Leslie, 


Michigan. 








NURSERY STOCK 


AMERICA’S MOST BEAUTIFUL NUB- 
Free! Beautiful gew flowers in 
New Fruits. New Shrubs. 
Guaranteed-to-grow seeds. First quality stock. Low 
prices. America’s Largest Direct-to-You Nurseries. 
INTER- -STATE NURSERIES, 29 E. Street, Hamburg. 
owas, 

FRUIT TREES IN A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF VA- 
rieties and Sizes, grown by Virginia’s Largest Growers. 
Send for Free Copy of Planting Guide and New 
Price List. WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, Waynesboro, 
Virginia, 

FOR SALE TO NUE RSERIES—NEW “HYBRID PEAR 
stock for propagation, distribution. 5-year tree. Large, 
juicy fruit, ripens September. Tested at Ames. FAIRVIEW 
GARDENS, 106 First Avenue, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
FRUIT TREES—CHOICE ONE AND TWO YEAR 
mn ye = whole root seedlings. 








JUST OUT! 
sery and Seed Book. 
sparkling natural colors. 








Illinois’ largest 
rowers cial varieties. Send for list. DAVIS 

FARM AND nN RSERY, Anna, Illinois. 

APPLE AND PEACH TRBES ype org CLASS, ‘LEAD- 

ing commercial varieties Send nt list for special 

quotations. HOWARD- HICKORY NU RSERIES, Hickory, 

North Carolina. 

100 ELBERTA PEACH TREES 2-3 FT. $7.50. BETTER 

prices in larger quantities, Rang grades and varieties. 

CHATTANOOGA NURSERIES, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


EARLY | BEARING PAPERSHELL SLL PECANS, PEACHES, 
pears, berries, etc. New catalog FREE. 
BASS PECAR ‘COMPANY. ‘Lumberton, Mississippi. 


ae pr pg ROOTED FRUIT TREES ARE LONGER 
ived and heavier croppers. Free catalog. ANDREWS 
Nt TRSERY, Box 247, Faribault, Minnesota. 
SAVE MONEY BY GROWING YOUR OWN TREES. 
Apple root grafts and fruit tree seedlings. Apple and 
peach trees. Dealers wanted. VIRGINIA TKEE FARMS, 
Woodlawn, Virginia. 
BETTER APPLE TREES, MUNSON GRAPES, EER. 
fruits, Ornamentals. Catalog. NOBLE NURSERY 
Noble, Oklahoma. Pe PS SA CPR Fae 
NEW VARIETIES. PEACH AND APPLE. MARKHAM 
FRUIT BREEDER (Catalogue Free), Xenia, Illinois. 
BOYSENBERRY PLANTS—BUY FROM THE LARGEST 
Inspected Plantation East of Oklahoma. BOYSENBERRY 
PLANTATION, Lapeer, Michigan. 
































CERTIFIED YELLOW FREE BLAKEMORE STRAW- 
berry plants, $2.50 per 1000. R. R. McUMBER, Green- 
field 
CURRANT PLANTS. WHOLESALE PRICES.- LLOYD 
BRODER. Ludington, Michigan. 


CHEMICAL GARDENING 


GROW AMAZING PLANTS, FLOWERS, AND VEGE- 
tables without soil all year round. You can do it, In your 
home, apartment, cellar or out doors. New folio tells you 
the very latest auetne methods. Write today for free 
particulars. PARV. L CO. Court Square Bidg., Balti- 
more, Maryland. 


CROTALARIA SEED 


CROTALARIA ~y <a SPECTABILIS, INTERMED 
Striata. Also Alyce Clover. Reserve now for spring aaa. 
GRAND ISLAND NURSERIES, Eustis, Florida. 


DAIRY GOATS 


RAISE DAIRY GOATS—INFORMATION., SAMPLE 
monthly magazine EE. DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, 
Dept. 908, Fairbury, Nebraska. 


ELECTRIC FENCING 


PRECISION PARMAK NOW WORLD’S LARGEST 
selling Electric Fencer. Five new models, $9.90 up. 
Dealers wanted. Valuable exclusive territories open for 
immediate acceptance. ARKER-McCRORY MFG. CO., 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

MAKE ELECTRIC FENCER FROM OLD AUTO COIL. 
Protects orchards. Complete tt and valuable catalog 
10c. LeJay Manufacturing, 963 LeJay Building, Minne- 


apolis, Minnesota. 
EVERYTHING FOR THE ORCHARD 


PRUNING, GRAFTING, BUDDING TOOLS—KNIVES, 
Shears, Hand and Pole Pruners, Jones Patch 
Budders, Waxes, Wax Melters, Raffia, Rubber Budding 
Strips, J. & J. Nursery Tape, Tree Seal, Tree Kote, 
Sa-Va-Tree. Hormodin, Peat Bess, Tree Surgeon Supplies, 
Cod-o-cide Tree Bands. 

SPRAYERS, DUSTERS, MATERIALS—POWER AND 
. Spray Materials and Dust Mixtures. 
Hand and Power Dusters. Sprayer Accessories. Guns, 
Rods, Nozzles, Hose. Weed Killers, Wood Preservatives, 
Hydrometers, Hygrometers, and Magnifiers. EDWIN CC. 
TYSON. Wholesale and Retail, Wiore 1 Dale, Pennsylvania. 


FERTILIZERS 


‘ASH FERTILIZER (CANADIAN HARDWOOD 
Ae ny Write for Free Circular explaining use. GEORGE 
STEVENS, Peterborough. tario. 
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HIBERNAL AND VIRGINIA SCIONS, $3.00 PER 100. 
JENSEN’S NURSERY, Ames, Iowa. 


ORCHARD SUPPLIES 
30 REBUILT SPRAYERS, REPOSSESSED AND DEM- 
onstrators. Washers, Cleaners, Graders, Spray materials, 


Dormant spray, Fertilizers. Write to CORY ORCHARDS, 
36 So. Senate, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


PHOTO FINISHING — 


FREE SAMPLE SEND NEGATIVE. ROLL DEVEL- 
oped printed 25¢. Free enlargement coupon Velox re- 




















prints 3c. STREAMLINE STUDIOS, Box 5699-A3, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
ROLLS DEVELOPED—TWO BEAUTIFUL DOUBLE 


Weight Professional Enlargements, 8 Never Fade Prints, 
25e. CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


SILK HOSIERY 


BEAUTIFUL SILK HOSIERY—FIVE PAIRS—$1.00. 
(Three fulfashioned pairs—$1.25). DIRECTO, AF221W 
Broad, Savannah, Georgia. 


TREE BANDS 


COD-0-CIDE CHEMICALLY TREATED BANDS. THE 
choice of careful growers for the contro) of Codling Moth 
since first introduced 12 years ago. How aad 250 ft. 
rolis 2 in. wide shall we quote you? EDWIN C. TYSON, 
Flora Dale, Pennsylvania. we 

WRITE FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES. 
4 treated bands. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

HOUSE, Saugatuck, Michigan. 
pl pag eS TREATED TREE BANDS. M. A. 
ELLER, Barry, Ilinois. 


TRACTOR PARTS 


NEW AND USED TRACTOR PARTS AT TREMENDOUS 
Savings—-Write for free 1939 Catalog. CENTRAL TRAC- 
TOR WRECKING COMPANY, Boone, Iowa. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 
CERTIFIED FROST PROOF OPEN FIELD GROWN 

















CHEMICAL- 
EDWIN H. 

















cabbage and Onion Plants. Ready now! CABBAGE 
strong well rooted from treated seeds, fifty to bundle, 
moss to roots, labeled with variety name, all varieties. 


Prepaid 200, 65c; 300, 75c; 500. $1.00; 1.000, $1.75; 
Exoress collect. 2.500. $2.00. ONIQNS. Crystal Wax, 
Yellow Bermuda, Prizetaker. White and Yellow Spanish, 
prepaid, 500, 60c; 1,000, $1.00; 6.000, $3.50; Express 
collect, crate, 6,000. $2.50. Prompt shipment. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Write for free Catalogue. UNION 
PLANT CO,, Texarkana, Arkansas. 
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‘as food for wild life makes them worthy 








THE VALUE OF NUT TRE 
IN FORESTRY 


Mosr cultivators of nut trees are 
interested in their possibilities as pr 


—— 
of nuts. Yet a number of nut wae 
are of considerable value to the ce ; 
well as being valuable nut producers, i 
the Boston meeting of the Northern: Nut 
Growers’ Association, Prof. R. P. Holds. 
worth of the Department of Forestry TY Of the 
Massachusetts State College set forth the 
characteristics of some of the nut trees of 
central New England for forestry 
He lists the dual purpose tial of: 
region as the beech, the butternut, the 
and non-productive chestnut, seyeral 
ories, and to some extent the black 

Prof. Holdsworth lists the var that 
may be expected from nut trees indi 
to or established in the forest. Of first im. 
portance are the timber values, The nuts 
may be valuable commercially and as 
for forest animals. In addition to these 
rather obvious things, certain aesthetic and 
soil holding and building values may on 
some forests even outweigh the more tan- 
gible crop values. 

Discussing the beech, Prof. Holdsworth 
describes it as being climatically 
to New England, slow of ‘growth, but 
lived, sometimes reaching an age of 
years and a height of more than 100 fem — 
The tall trunk, wide branching habit, and 
airy crown make it one of the handsomest 
of New England trees. It is tolerant of — 
shade and makes a good understory tree, 
It reproduces well from seeds, sprouts, and 
root suckers. The heavy, hard, tough wood 
has many uses. 

The butternut, unlike the beech, does not 
occur in abundant stands, but is an occa 
sional member of the forest. It is intolerant 
of shade and competition, grows rapidly, 
producing a tall, well formed bole with a 
narrow crown. It reproduces readily. from 
both seeds and sprouts, and is easily main- 
tained in the forest where it often reaches 
an age of 75 years. Wood is soft and 
weak, but beautiful in color, grain, texture, 

The hickory is one of the most useful of 
forest trees that have wide soil and climatic | 
adaptations. In addition to its usefulness as 
a timber tree, -the nuts are a valuable food 
for wild life in the forest. 

The black walnut is an aristocrat among 
forest trees, majestic in size and form, 
rich in fruit, and incomparable in its dark 
glowing wood. It grows naturally in rich, 
deep soils. 

Prof. Holdsworth considers the butter- 
nut, the shagbark hickory, and the black 
walnut the nut trees of the central New | 
England region which the forester should 
foster and cultivate. 

Since timber crops require a long petal 
to mature, the periodic crops of nuts from 
nut trees which may be harvested or w 
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consideration by the forester —GrORGE és 
Suate, Sec’y, Northern Nut Growere 
Assn., Geneva, N.Y. 








FROSTPROOF CABBAGE, ONION, AND 
plests. all varieties, $1.00 per thousand. cote oon Bee 
$1.25 per thousand. Cauliflower $3.00 pe thousand.” 
varieties of Tomato, Porto Rico Potato 1 plants $1.50 
thousand. Sweet and Hot Peppers, $2.00 per th 
Not Prepaid. COLEMAN PLANT FARMS, 
Georgia. 
SAMPLE PLANTS—YOUR CHOICE OF 25 FRO 
PROOF CABBAGE OR ONION PLANTS for 10¢, 
paid. 1939 catalog of all kinds of vegetable plants Wi 
special premium: offers mailed free. Write today. PI 
MONT PLANT CO., Box 913, Albany, Georgia. 
VEGETABLE PLANTS: GROW VEGETABLES 

weeks earlier with Carlisle hardy field grown piants. © 
bage plants $1.00 per thousand, Onion, 60c; Tomato. ¥ 
collect. Wire for complete information. CARLISLE P 
FARMS, Valdosta, Georgia. 
FROSTPROOF CABBAGE PLANTS LEADING VARI 
ties. immediate shipment: 500—55c, 1000—$1.00, 5 
$4.50. 10,000—$8.00. Will ship C.0.D. Free cat 
tomato and other vegetable plants. OMEGA P 
FARMS, Omega, Georgia. 
ASPARAGUS: MARY WASHINGTON RUST-} 
ant. Clean, healthy, one and two-year roots. 
dug as ordered. Lowest prices. WRIGHT N 


WANTED 


} lig AND BUDDING. WILL GO ANYWH 
Gra‘ts and gitiens made to order. 15 years exp 
HOWARD H. MARTIN, Princeton, Illinois. 
MARCH, 
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© SELF-PROPELLED SPRAYER 
© HIGH PRESSURE PUMP 








E SPecies 

rester as 

ers. At a 

ern’ Ny ————————— ee = 

- Holds. 

'Y Of the ANDY on drive wheels prevent cutting the soil. 
orth the By HANDY Adjustment of the nozzle height is easily 
trees of accomplished by raising or lowering the 
Urposes, boom on the vertical supporting shafts. 
Of this Turning of the sprayer in its own radius 


I’ve picked up more practical 
pointers on fruit farm machinery 


EF 





is possible because of the steel caster third 
wheel 

The 
feet high. 
shown in 


unit is seven feet wide and _ five 
Front view of the sprayer is 
lower illustration. 


HIGH PRESSURE PUMP ® 
To meet a demand for greater capacity 
in accompanying photo has been developed. 


The six cylinders of this big pump deliver 
80 gallons of spray solution per minute at 











Walnut, the fruit meeting exhibits this 
es that Ser than I’ve been able to absorb 
genous while attending meetings during 
irst im. the past 10 years. And when I 
he nuts watched growers looking over the 
as food equipment, asking the commercial 
O these people all kinds of questions, I 
tic and knew that others were picking up 
nay on helpful information, too. If, as we 
re tan. go along from month to month, I 
can show you some new equipment, 
sworth or products, or materials about 
idapted which you will ask peg as to 
tt long. how they can be used on your own 
te place, then I’ll be well satisfied. 
0 feet, 
it, and 
somest 
ant of * SELF-PROPELLED SPRAYER ® 
oe What looks to be a real piece of ma- 
¥* al chinery for the producer of row crops 
: who wants to do a bang-up job of pest 
control is the recently-announced sprayer 
as which propels itself by means of a cleverly 
Ont arranged sprocket system. While made 
lerant primarily for row crop spraying, the unit 
ry: can be efficienfly used as an all-purpose 
spray machine. 
from The sprayer pump is the junior duplex 
_ type having two porcelain-lined cylinders 
aches and a capacity of three and a half gallons 
t and a minute at 300 pounds pressure. The two 
xture, horsepower air-cooled engine transmits its 
ful of power to pump and wheels through steel 
matic roller-chain drive. A propeller-type agita- 
ater tor inside the 30-gallon corrosion-proof 
food steel tank is driven by chain and sprocket 
nome from pump shaft. The tank opening is 
j screened. 
form, Operation of the pump is continuous 
dark whether the sprayer is moving or stand- 
rich, ing. A jaw clutch is within easy reach of 
the operator who walks in back of the 
black sprayer to steer it. The four-inch flanges 









1000 pounds pressure. Cylinders are ar- 
ranged in an inverted “V” formation. 
Suction and discharge outlets are provided 
on both sides of the pump to allow for 
convenient mounting in stationary installa- 
tions, and it can be driven from either side 
or in either direction. 

Opposed helical gears eliminate end-thrust 
in crankshaft and countershaft. A large 
suction chamber in the pump base provides 
an abundant supply of solution to the 
cylinders at all times. Oversize waterways 
and full-opening valves prevent any re- 
striction of flow of the spray solution. 

This pump, say the engineers, operates 
up to its rating at slow speed—130 revolu- 
tions per minute. All pump parts are readily 
accessible for repairs or replacement. 
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and pressures, the new spray pump shown | 
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CLEAN OUT ANTI-FREEZE 
WITH SANI-FLUSH ; 


It’s time to remove the anti-freeze from 
radiators! Also a whole winter’s accumu- 
lation of rust, scale, sludge and sediment! 
They clog the delicate veins of the cooling 
system. The motor overheats. You waste 
power. You may find yourself with an 
expensive repair bill on your hands. 
Don’t take a chance. Clean out anti- 
freeze with Sani-Flush for 10c (25c for 
the largest trucks and tractors). Just pour 
it in. Run the engine, drain, flush and refill 
(directions on the can). Then your ra- 
diator is really clean. And your truck runs 
cool. Do it yourself. Or, if you prefer, have 
your garage or service station do it for 
you. Insist on Sani-Flush. It cannot injure 
motor or fittings. You’ll find Sani-Flush 
in most bathrooms for cleaning toilets. Sold 
by grocery, drug, hardware, and five-and- 
ten-cent stores. 25c and 10c sizes. The 
Hygienic Products Company, Canton, O. 
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KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 
and Power Lawnmower 

A Practical. Power Plow and Cultivator 

for Gardeners, Suburbanites. Florists, 
Truckers, Nursery men. FruitGrowers 

Low Prices - Easy Terms 

American Farm Machine Co. 
1105 33rd Av.S.E. Minneapolis,Minn. 






























THE PORTER 
Twin-Cut No. 9 
Professional — 

acclaimed by veteran , 
and novice — brings 
amazing new perform- 
ance features to one- 
hand pruning. A worthy 
team-mate to the 
Pointcut, finest of all-range 
pruners, Proper pruning and 
quick-healing cuts promote 

orchard health. Send for 


catalog of entire Porter line. 


H. K. PORTER, INC, 
EVERETT, MASS., U.S. A, 
Send catalog.of. Porter Pruners. 
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SUCCESSFUL ORCHARDS 


@ <A "ROUND TABLE” PAGE FOR EVERY GROWER @ 








REPELLENT |S AID 
TO BEEKEEPER FRIENDS 


PQ SCAUGE he has sincerely tried to find 
something for helping beekeepers 
whose bees are injured by poisonous 
sprays, William L. Heuser of the Indiana 
Heuser Orchards offers his “Round Ta- 
ble” contribution at a time when it will be 
of most value to his fellow growers. Mr. 
Heuser states: 

“As the time has arrived for the or- 
chardist to look over his wants in the way 
of spray materials, I think we should de- 
cide to give our beekeeper neighbors a 
break this season and win their friendly 
attitude toward the orchard man. We 
need their bees, so let’s not poison them. 
We can keep their bees out of our or- 
chards when they are not wanted. 

“In the Heuser orchards a repellent is 
used on the petal fall spray and in some of 
the later sprays to keep the bees off the 
wild flowers under the trees where some 
of the poison spray solutions have fallen. 
We use as a repellent one pint of crude 
carbolic acid to every 100 gallons of spray 


’ material. The acid will cause no damage 


to trees, leaves, or fruit. We have used 
the acid as a bee repellent for the past 
nine years.” 


RECOMMENDS GOGGLES 
FOR TREE TRIMMING 


“f= OSH, that came close,” might be an 

- expression heard in any one of thou- 
sands of orchards up and down the land 
during the pruning season. Dodging 
branches and prunings has become an art 
on the part of many a grower. Have you 
ever thought what might happen if you 
didn’t dodge those twisting branches 
when you’re making a long reach or after 
you’ve made the cut? 

Apparently Ohioan C. H. Loomis has, 
for he makes the helpful suggestion that, 
“I believe a good pair of goggles should 
be worn to protect the eyes when trim- 
ming trees. This is especially true if 
there is much wind. It’s hard to move 
quickly and safely on a ladder, and you 
never know when a branch will blow into 
your face. 

“Another thing that has caused irrita- 
tion is getting sawdust in my eyes. Weat- 
ing goggles will also eliminate this trouble. 
I’ve found, too, that an ordinary pair of 
colored glasses will keep lime-sulphur 
out of the eyes when spraying. We should 
protect our eyes against sawdust, snap- 
ping branches, injurious chemicals, and 
bright sunlight.” 


OLD WATER PIPE USED FOR 
STRONGER GRAPE TRELLIS 


AM sending you some facts on my 

grape trellis which I strengtheneé 
with some old water pipe,” writes W. J. 
Johnston of Illinois. “Qne-inch holes 
were bored in the end posts and through 
the intermediate posts. The pipe was run 
through these holes near the tops of the 
posts and then coupled up. 

“The pipe acts as a spreader for the 
end posts. It is four feet from the ground 
and two number nine wires are strung 
below it in the usual fashion. 

“The posts and pipe are painted white 
PAGE 38 


$1.00 


EACH FOR YOUR 
NEW IDEAS 


Here, each month, growers get 
together to discuss experiences 
and ideas. The beginner as well 
as the veteran discovers many 
practical suggestions for better 
and more profitable fruit grow- 
ing. You, too, have some experi- 
ences that will be helpful to fel- 
low growers. Send them—briefly 
written on a penny card is satis- 
factory—to "ROUND TABLE 
EDITOR," AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER, 1370 Ontario St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. One dollar will 
be paid for each item published 
on this page. 





when the leaves are off the vines and this 
gives quite a satisfying effect. I plan to 
make the same kind of trellis for my 
Boysenberries.” 

Mr. Johnston’s remarks bring out an 
important point for small-fruit growers. 
Once a trellis is made, growers often take 
the upkeep for granted. Mr. Johnston 
justly takes pride in keeping his trellis in 
good condition. 
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METHOD DEVISED TO 
DO AWAY WITH BORERS 


“| FIND that my method of controj jy 
better than digging borers out of trees 

with a knife or probing them with , 

wire.” 

When somebody comes along with 
way to get rid of round and flat-headeg 
apple tree borers, other than by the 
tree-damaging cutting or probing 
tems, that’s news. But before we 
the story away, let’s hear from Roy E, 
McMillin of Missouri, whose statement 
introduces this item. 

“I take a little ball of absorbent cottop 
about the size of a match head or a little 
larger. The cotton is soaked in Black 
Leaf 40 and is pushed into the hole of the 


borer with a wire. I plug up the hole with — 


moist dirt and forget it.” 

It’s likely that those who have writtey 
the “Round Table” editor in the pag 
about their troubles with the borers wij} 
try this method so they, too, can “for. 
get it.” 


DECIDES ON SIMPLE DEVICE 
FOR REMOVAL OF PRUNINGS 


From F. Pearson, a New Hampshire 
grower, comes word of his system for 
getting rid of pest-harboring cuttings, 
“In cleaning up the orchard prunings 
in the spring, I have tried out several 
plans which include a burning device to 
be hauled around like a sled, and a large 
rake-like gatherer to drag behind the 


truck. My most satisfactory experience, 


however, has been with the method I 
now use. 

“A low, long-bodied truck ifs loaded 
with the prunings by two men. The brush 
is heaped on two narrow boards (poles 


will do) placed on the truck bed. When 


full, the truck is driven to a fire pile or 
other dumping place. Then the ends of 
the boards or poles next to the cab are 
grasped and raised quickly and the brush 
dumped with speed and ease.” 

The photo below shows workers burn- 
ing brush, a method of orchard clean-up 
formerly used by Mr. Pearson. 


MARCH, 
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on CAPACITY 





HE sprayer you buy should produce 
its rated capacity easily at slow 
speed, hour after hour, day after day, 
without excessive expense, loss of time 
or trouble. It does if you buy a Hardie. 


Bear down on this matter of rating when 
you look at a sprayer. Demand evidence 
that the rating is for long, continuous runs, 
not demonstrations only. Big capacity and 
high pressure mean nothing unless they are 
available all the time the guns are turned on. 


The superiority of the Hardie vertical-type, 
crankshaft-driven pump is easy to see and 
understand. The Hardie pump of any giv- 
en rating is bigger and is more efficient 
than any other pump of equal catalog rat- 
ing. You can depend on the bigger, strong- 
et Hardie to do its work without faltering 
and without over-speeding. 


Hardie selective, clean oil lubrication 
reaches every moving part including 
plungers and plunger cups. Hardie 
alone gives you a completely lubri- 
cated pump. 


Write for your copy of the 1939 Hardie 
Catalog and read how the Hardie is de- 
signed and built. Select your sprayer with 
confidence that you can depend on getting 
what you expect when you buy a Hardie. 


The Hardie Mfg. Company, Hudson, Mich- 
igan. Branch Factories, Sales and Service 
Offices: Portland, Ore., Los Angeles, Calif., 
Brockport, N.Y. Export Dept., Detroit, 
Mich. 


ON YOUR HARDIE 


wo PRESSURE 




















Light draft is provided 
by roller bearing 
wheels on Hardie 
trucks. Pump and en- 
gine are fully protected 
by steel dustproof hood. 


Hardie power  trans- 
mission equipment on 
Tractor Trailers is rug- 
gedly constructed, per- 
manently lubricated 
and completely duist- 
proofed. 


These lower-priced No. 
99 Hardies are avail- 
able in many models 
for fruit trees, gardens, 
small acreages of row 
crops, etc. 


HARDIE 





Dependable SPRAYERS 
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OWSPRAY* DORMANT gives you maxi- 

mum control of aphis, bud moth, 
San José scale, scurfy scale, pear 
psylla and European red mite with a 
minimum of oil. The chemical used 
in DOWSPRAY DORMANT greatly in- 
creases the toxicity of the oil. 


No other dormant spray is so eco- 
nomical. It is non-freezing, non-caustic 
and quickly emulsified. Use it for the 
best control of these orchard pests. 


FOR BETTER FOLIAGE AND 
FINER FRUIT 


Protection against apple scab de- 
mands complete coverage. “MIKE” 
SULFUR’S* microscopic fineness— 
more than 15 times finer than 325 
mesh —gives even, thorough coverage. 
It sticks longer, even in rain when 
coarser materials quickly wash away. 


“MIKE” SULFUR contains more than 
95% active sulfur and is decidedly 
easier on foliage. It is non-caustic, 
does not interfere with food supply 
or normal leaf development. Tests 
show that trees sprayed with “MIKE” 
SULFUR have more abundant foliage 
and produce better grades of fruit. 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Branch Sales Offices: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City — Second and Madison Streets, St. Louis — Field 
Building, Chicago 


THERE IS A <Q INSECTICIDE | 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 

























Jor every apple, 
DOWSPRAY DORMANT 


\ 


DOWSPRAY DORMANT 
Greater Control 
Wider Effectiveness 
Economical 
Non-Freezing—Non-Irritating 
Easy to Use—Less Oil per Tree 











Turn These Features Into Pr 
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“MIKE” SULFUR 
Better Coverage 
Sticks Longer 
No Injury to Foliage 
Instantly Wettable 
Stays in Suspension 













*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 






